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Toronto  Conferonce 
of  tho  A.  A.  W.  B. 

A  study  of  the  program  arranged  for  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shows  that  there 
are  topics  of  great  value  and  interest  to  those  - 
engaged  in  every  department  of  work  for  the 
blind.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  publish  the  excellent  five-page 
typewritten  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  the  president  of  the  conference.  It 
contains  full  directions  how  to  reach  Toronto 
from  the  east,  west  or  south ;  details  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  governrnent  at 
the  border;  particulars  as  to  lodging,  meals, 
entertainments,  excursions,  badges,  etc. 

.‘\ny  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
who  have  not  received  this  letter,  and  are 
interested  in  making  this  trip,  should  write  to 
President  Holmes,  36  King  St.,  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  for  a  copy.  If  you  have  decided  not  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference,  we  are  sure  you  will  alter 
your  plans  when  you  find  out  how  easy  it 
is  to  reach  Toronto,  how  inexpensive  are  the 
charges  and  how  great  the  variety  of  scenery 
and  possibilities  of  an  interesting  holiday. 

The  conference  will  hold  its  meetings  in  one 
of  the  auditoriums  of  Toronto  University.  The 
housing  of  the  delegates  has  been  arranged 
for  in  adjoining  dormitories.  Residence  for 
the  period  of  the  conference  $3.00.  Guests  may 
come  Monday  and  leave  Saturday;  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  price  or  any  reduction  if 
the  stay  be  shorter.  Eleven  meals,  from  Tues¬ 
day  mid-day  to  Friday  evening  inclusive,  $7. 
Those  wishing  meals  before  or  after  the  con¬ 
vention  can  secure  them  at  any  of  the  hotels 
and  cafes  near  the  conference  headquarters. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  Toronto  from  all 
points  in  the  United  States  is  hy  way  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

“ETArgrMn” — Bohool  for 
BUnd  Boldloro 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  been  following 
with  keen  interest  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  Red  Cross  in  behalf  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  during  the 
world  war,  and  they  will  be  interested  to 
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know  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  general  manager  of  the  school  at 
Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mr.  L.  W.  Wal¬ 
lace,  late  of  Purdue  University,  and  one  of 
the  best  railway  experts  in  the  United  States. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  in  line 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  in  regard  to  its  work  for  the 
blinded  soldiers.  It  was  soon  recognized  that 
the  men  were  more  or  less  restless  because  as 
members  of  the  army  they  were  not  entitled  to 
their  compensation  of  $100.00  a  month  for 
life,  as  well  as  their  insurance  payments  of 
$57.50  a  month  for  twenty  years.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  appreciated  the  views  of  the  men, 
and  the  military  authorities  decided  to  ask 
the  Red  Cross  to  operate  the  school  at  Ever¬ 
green,  at  the  same  time  retaining  upon  the 
grounds  a  military  representative  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  property 
and  the  policing  of  the  post.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  extent  of  providing  a  portion  of  the 
expense  for  the  re-education  of  the  blind  sol¬ 
diers  and  to  render  whatever  assistance  may 
be  necessary  to  the  training  of  these  men. 

B’ew  Work  for  the 
BUnd  la  Detroit 

Work  for  the  blind  has  just  been  started 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  charge  of  Miss  Ro¬ 
setta  Stone  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  handicapped.  The  report  upon 
the  work,  which  appears  under  “Current 
Events,”  is  most  interesting — ^particularly  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  an  effort  is  being  made  along 
somewhat  new  lines.  Instead  of  having  an 
Association  or  Society  for  the  Blind,  with  a 
number  of  departments  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  work,  the  Detroit  plan  is  to  have  what 
might  be  termed  a  central  clearing  house  for 
the  blind  and  direct  them  to  the  existing 
agencies  for  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
similar  ways  beside  blindness  and  also  to  uti¬ 
lize  other  existing  public  and  private  agencies. 

h,  r  p 
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ZnstltntloiiB  and  Otbar 
AffMciaa  for  th«  Blind 
in  tho  Unitod  States 

A  directory  of  all  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  American  Encyclopedia  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  has  proved  to  be  of  such  great 
value  to  workers  for  the  blind  that  the  edi¬ 
tion  which  was  printed  in  1916  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Many  requests  are  constantly  being 


received  for  additional  copies  of  the  directory 
and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  bringing 
the  material  down  to  date.  The  present  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  printed  without  illustrations  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  book  can  be  sold  for  $1.00. 
The  publisher  desires  to  know  how  many  may 
wish  to  purchase  this  book  and  all  those  who 
care  to  order  copies  in  advance  are  urged  to 
send  their  requests  immediately  to  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention,  Toronto,  Canada,  June  24-28,  1919. 

DRAFT  OF  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

AUDITORIUM,  PHYSICS  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Morning  Session  wiil  open  at  9  o’clock ;  Afternoon  Session  at  2  O'clock ; 

Evening  Session  at  8  ;16  O’clock. 


Tuesday,  June  24 
AFTERNOON 

Address  of  Welcome. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  Conventioa  L.  M.  Wood, 
President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
Blind. 

S.  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  Canada.  Rev.  H.  J. 
Cody,  M..\.,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Education, 
Province  of  Ontario. 

.1.  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President, 
University  of  Toronto. 

4.  Reply  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  W'orkers  for  the  Blind.  H.  R.  Lati¬ 
mer,  M.A.,  Principal,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Reports  from  Boards.  (Reports  and  Delegates 
have  been  invited  from  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Sweden.) 

Differentiation  between  Occidental  and  Orien¬ 
tal  Problems.  T.  Yoshimoto. 

EVENING 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Canada — ^Some  Recent 
Developments.  Illustrated  Lecture  by  S.  C. 
Swift,  M.A.,  Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Wednesday,  June  2.’)th 
MORNING 

1.  Ambition  and  Apathy  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  H.  R.  Latimer,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

2.  Individual  Treatment  vs.  Group  Treatment, 
with  special  reference  to  Public  School  work. 
R.  B.  Irwin,  M..\.,  Supt.,  Dept,  for  the 


Blind,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

3.  Plans  for  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  those  Blinded  in  War  and  in 
Peace.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Supt.  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

A  sight-seeing  trip  about  the  city  of  Toronto, 
including  calls  at  the  Canadian  National  In- 
.stitute  for  the  Blind — Executive  Office,  In¬ 
dustrial  Department  for  Men,  Industrial  De¬ 
partment  for  Women,  Library  and  Pearson 
Hall  (the  Residential  Club  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers.) 

EVENING 

Dinner  6:30,  King  Edward  Hotel.  Host,  C. 
W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal. 

What  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  for  the  blind  sol¬ 
diers.  L.  W.  Wallace,  General  Manager, 
Evergreen — Red  Cross  School  for  Blind 
Men. 

Some  suggestions  by  a  layman  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Colonel  James  Bordley,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  participation  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  the  past  and  present  work 
for  the  Blind  Soldier.  (Illustrated  by  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  and  lantern  slides.)  (Thas.  F, 
F.  Campbell,  Assistant  Director,  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Intermission. 
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Thursday,  June  26th 

MORNING 

1.  Where  Crocker- Wheeler  Stands  in  Work 
for  the  Blind.  Ida  Hirst  .Gifford,  Supt. 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild. 

Discussion. 

2.  The  Halifax  Disaster  Blind  and  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Their  Problem.  J.  J.  Murphy,  Di¬ 
rector,  Blind  Relief,  Rehabilitation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

3.  The  Three  Chief  Divisions  of  Employment 
Possibilities — Their  Advantages  and  Dif¬ 
ficulties. 

(a)  Side  by  Side  with  the  Sighted.  Ro- 
l>erta  A.  Griffith,  Ex.-Sec,  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

(b)  In  Independent  or  Proprietary  Ven¬ 
tures.  M.  Ida  Turner,  Field  Worker, 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  In  Subsidized  Workshops.  Annie  F. 
Harris,  Secretary,  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

(These  three  papers  are  prepared  in  col¬ 
laboration.) 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

( Interchangeable  with  Wednesday  Afternoon, 
according  to  weather) 

1.  Books  in  the  New  Uniform  Type.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  Directing  Librarian,  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

2.  St.  Dunstan’s.  Corporal  A.  G.  Viets,  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

3.  Business  Career  for  the  Blind.  C.  W.  Lind¬ 
say,  Hon.  Vice-Pres.,  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

4.  Professional  Lines.  Rev.  A.  T.  Barnard, 
M..A.,  B.D.,  Head  of  the  Extramural  Dept., 
Robertson  College. 

Discussion.  \ 

EVENING 

Round  Tables.  (Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
additional  Round  Tables  to  be  arranged  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Convention.) 

a.  Employment  Bureau  Work.  Florence  W. 
Birchard.  Supt.  of  Employment,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

b.  Local  Placements — A  Link  in  the  National 


Scheme.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Supt.,  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind. 

c.  Shop  Management.  E.  P.  Morford,  Supt. 
Brookl>"n  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

d.  Business  Career  for  the  Blind.  C.  W.  Lind¬ 
say,  Hon.  Vice-Pres.,  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

e.  Professional  Lines.  Rev.  A.  T.  Barnard, 
M.A.  B.D.,  Head  of  the  Extramural  Dept., 
Robertson  College. 

f.  Massage.  Pte.  D.  J.  MacDougall,  Instructor 
in  Massage,  Hart  House. 

g.  The  Best  Sort  of  Field  Worker  and  Field 
Work.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

h.  Recreation.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Supt.,  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind. 

1.  Housing  Problems.  W.  H.  Long,  Ex-Sec. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

/.  Relief  Work.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Librar¬ 
ian,  Michigan  Employment  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Friday  June  27th 
MORNING 

1  Sight-Saving  in  Industries.  Gordon  L. 
Berry,  Field  Sec.,  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Discussion. 

2.  Home  Teaching.  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home 
Teacher,  California  State  Libray — Dept,  for 
the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

3.  The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Sighted.  Frederick  Walsh,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

Reports  of  Committees. 

(a)  Committee  on  Legislation. 

(b)  Committee  on  Co-operative  Buying. 

(c)  Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

(d)  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

(e)  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Other  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

“God  Save  the  King.” 

Adjournment. 

Saturday,  June  28th 

NOTE. — The  Hospitality  Committee,  which  is 
making  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  our  members  and  delegates, 
has  undertaken  to  negotiate  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  on  Saturday,  the  28th. 


WHO’S  WHO 


DR.  M.  L.  BATSON 


Dr.  M.  L.  Batson 

Dr.  M.  L.  Batson,  who  recently  became 
superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  School  for 
the  Blind,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1900. 
He  also  took  the  course  in  Pharmacy  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1901.  He  is  a 
post  graduate  student  of  the  New  Orleans 
Polyclinic  and  Johns  Hopkins  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Batson  has  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
continuously  since  his  graduation  and  was 
Health  Officer  of  Greene  County,  Miss.,  for 
eight  years.  He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of 
fraternal  organizations  and  of  several  medical 
societies. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY 

Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  who  was  elected  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  last  fall,  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Since  his  graduation  from 
Wake  Forest  College  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  educational  work  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lineberry  has  had  fourteen  years  experience 


as  principal  of  high  schools ,  five  years  as 
State  Educational  Secretary  and  four  years 
as  president  of  Chowan  College,  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  school  for  girls.  For  eleven  years 
preceding  his  election  as  superintendent  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  during  those 
years  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  and  for  five  years  was  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  Superintendent  Ray  died  in  January, 
1918,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  served  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  until  Mr.  Lineberry’s  appoint¬ 
ment  in  .August  of  the  same  year.  Through 
Mr.  Ray’s  interest  a  new  and  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  was  secured  for  the  school  upon  a  75- 
acre  tract  of  land  adjoining  Pullen  Park  and 
the  State  Hospital  grounds.  The  legislature 
appropriated  $150,000  to  begin  work  on  the 
buildings.  The  services  of  an  excellent  land¬ 
scape  gardener  were  secured  to  plot  the 
grounds  and  also  an  architect  to  draw  the 
plans  for  the  cottages,  administration  and 
kindergarten  buildings.  Work  on  these  build¬ 
ings  was  begun,  but  war  conditions  prevented 
their  completion  and  to  Mr.  Lineberry  is  left 
the  task  of  continuing  the  work  so  splendidly 
begun  by  Mr.  Ray. 

F.  R.  MORTON 

Mr.  F.  R.  Morton,  the  newly  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  March 
10,  1886.  He  entered  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  in  September,  1896,  graduating 
in  1905,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  tuner 
for  The  Frank  G.  Fite  Company  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  remained  with  this  company  until 
it  went  out  of  business  in  1907.  Mr.  Morton 
then  worked  as  stock  tuner  in  Nashville  until 
.April,  1908,  when  he  became  a  salesman  for 
the  Starr  Piano  Company,  and  continued  with 
them .  until  March,  1919,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Morton  succeeds  Miss  Sue  S.  White, 
who  has  become  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  as  the  inspiration  of  the  splendid 
Survey  of  Industrial  Possibilities  for  the  Blind 
made  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
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L.  W.  WALLACE 


L.  W.  WALLACE 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  at  “Ever¬ 
green”  and  the  conduct  of  this  important 
work,  the  Red  Cross  feels  that  it  has  chosen 
wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  “Evergreen”  School  for  Blind 
Soldiers,  some  interesting  facts  about  whom 
are  given  in  the  following  article  from  the 
Baltimore  News  of  May  9: 

“A  native  Texan,  former  college  profes¬ 
sor,  an  engineering,  industrial,  and  railway  ex¬ 
pert,  L  W.  Wallace,  general  manager  of  Ev¬ 
ergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  in 
process  of  being  turned  over  by  the  military 
to  the  Red  Cross,  is  just  the  kind  of  man 
needed  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  had  a  most  interesting 
career,  a  life  full  of  incident  and  achievement. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Texas  in  1903.  In  1912  he  received 
the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  from  Pur¬ 
due  University,  and  then  spent  three  years  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  he  was  for  11  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  at  Purdue,  Ind.,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  being  at  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  railway  and  industrial  management 


and  supervising  all  railway  experimental  work 
carried  on  in  the  experimental  laboratory  of 
the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics’  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  University.  His  investigations 
pertaining  to  the  possibility  of  fire  originating 
“from  locomotive  sparks  are  so  extensive  and 
authoritative  that  he  has  been  called  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  witness  in  many  lawsuits  involving  fire 
from  locomotive  sparks. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Wallace  was  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Diamond  Chain  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Indianapolis,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  the  company  enjoyed  the 
largest  production  in  its  history. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  an  active  member  of  many 
technical  societies,  is  past  president  of  the 
Indiana  Engineering  Society  and  president 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  His 
book  upon  steel  freight  car  design  is  used  in 
a  number  of  universities  and  is  generally  con- 
sired  one  of  the  best  dlscus.«ions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject 


OTIS  RULE 


OTIS  RULE 

Mr.  Rule,  who  became  the  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind,  Class  of  1914. 

After  attending  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
College  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
he  remained  until  appointed  superintendent. 
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WILLIAM  EDWIN  TRAVIS 


WILLIAM  E.  THAVIS 


William  Edwin  Travis  of  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  July  1, 
1918,  succeeding  Millard  W.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Travis  was  born  in  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  October  30,  1880.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Waltham  High  School  Technical 
Course  and  of  the  Waltham  Manual  Training 
High  School:  of  the  evening  course  on  Elec¬ 
tricity  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology,  the  evening  course  of  Electricity  at 
Wells  Memorial  Institute,  Boston;  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  course  of  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  of  four  courses  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Harvard  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  He  has  had  ten  years  practical 
experience  on  metal  and  wood  work,  electricl 
ity  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Travis  was  the  .substitute  principal  of 
the  Waltham  Manual  Training  High  School 
from  January,' 1912,  to  June,  1912,  and  Super¬ 
visor  of  Mechanic  Arts  at  Berlin,  N.  H.,  High 
School  from  September,  1912,  to  June  15, 
1918,  and  although  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Berlin,  N.  H.,  raised  Mr.  Travis’  salary  in  an 
effort  to  keep  him,  he  felt  be  would  have  a 
greater  field  of  service  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  In¬ 
stitution  considers  itself  fortunate  in  having 


secured  the  services  of  a  man  of  such  splendid 
training  and  experience.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Travis  had  had  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  for  the  blind,  he  has  been 
carrying  on  his  work  the  past  year  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  energy. 


GEORGE  THORNBURG 
George  Thornburg,  the  newly  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  at  Havana,  Illinois,  in  1847. 
He  moved  to  Arkansas  with  his  parents  in 
1855  and  received  his  education  in  this  state. 
He  attended  the  law  school  at  Cumberland 
University  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868.  In  1886  he  went  into  the  newspaper 
business,  and  in  1887  he  founded  the  Masonic 
Trowel  and  has  continued  as  its  editor  to  the 
present  time.  In  1889  he  moved  to  Little 
Rock  to  take  over  the  business  management 
of  the  Arkansas  Methodist  and  continued  in 
this  work  for  fourteen  years  when  he  gave 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  editing  of  the 
Masonic  Trowel  and  other  Masonic  publica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Thornburg  is  a  thirty-third  de¬ 
gree  Honorary  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order  of  Arkansas,  not  only  in  holding  high 
offices  but  in  writing  and  editing  their  publi¬ 
cations.  Mr.  Thornburg  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  for  four  years  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  1881.  In  the  Brooks-Baxter 
war  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state.  In  1885  he  retired 
from  politics  and  has  declined  to  enter  the 
field  again,  although  often  urged  to  run  for 
governor. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hinemon,  former  Superintendent 
of  this  school,  resigned  to  become  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  North  Little  Rock  Public 
Schools  and  Mr.  Thornburg  entered  upon  his 
new  work  in  January  of  this  year. 


FRANCIS  EBER  PALMER 
Mr.  Francis  Eber  Palmer  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind  in  June,  1918.  He  graduated  in  1888 
and  began  his  public  school  work  at  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  and  when  appointed  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Blind  was  the  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Mason  City.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  long  been  in  school  work  and  identified 
with  the  various  teachers’  organizations  of 
Iowa,  serving  as  President,  both  of  the  South- 
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west  and  the  Northwest  Iowa  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  has  been  Vice  President  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association  and  was 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  organization  and  in  this 
capacity  shared  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
programs  for  the  conferences. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  together 
with  Mr.  Paul  Stillman,  member  of  the  Iowa 


State  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gemmill,  Secretary  to  this  board,  have  made  a 
tour  of  eastern  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf.  The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  is 
re.sponsible  for  the  State  University,  the  State 
Teachers  College,  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  This  unpaid  board  has  an  executive 
committee  of  three  salaried  members. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON  BOWLES 
Mr.  William  Anderson  Bowles,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  died  March  10th  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  In  January  New  York 
rpecialists  told  Mr.  Bowles  that  he  had  a  form 
of  progressive  paralysis  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him  except  to  make  him  comfort- 


WILUAM  A.  BOWLES 

able.  He  awaited  the  end  with  clear  facul¬ 
ties,  undisturbed  mind  and  cheerful  resigna¬ 
tion,  confident  of  his  future. 

His  death  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  School, 
and  every  member  of  the  big  household,  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  alike,  feels  that  a  very  dear 
per-sonal  friend  has  disappeared  from  earthly 
life.  They  all  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  man,  recognized  his  fine  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  and  honored  him  for  the  character 


he  bore  among  men,  and  loved  him  for  the 
very  goodness  of  his  natute. 

He  associated  himself  with  his  co-workers 
in  such  a  cordial  way  as  to  make  them  feel 
that  he  considered  himself  only  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  School  and  that  each  one  of 
them  was  equally  responsible  for  its  advance¬ 
ment  and  harmonious  working.  i\nd  the 
children  received  his  tenderest  care.  He  was 
always  approachable  and  always  ready  to  hear 
their  little  troubles  and  to  give  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  He  could  mingle  on  equality 
with  his  teachers  and  officers  and  thus  win 
their  love  and  esteem  without  compromising 
his  authority,  and  he  could  be  the  nearest 
friend  to  every  pupil  without  endangering  the 
dignity  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  a  very  modest  man,  but 
modesty  and  true  worth  go  always  hand  in 
hand.  While  the  School  in  its  greatly  im¬ 
proved  physical  condition  is  a  monument  to 
his  forethought,  business  capacity  and  untiring 
energ>- ;  and  while  the  standard  of  scholarship 
has  been  greatly  advanced  under  his  progres¬ 
sive  leadership,  he  claimed  nothing  for  him¬ 
self.  It  was  always  the  Legislature,  or  the 
Board,  or  the  teachers  themselves  who  de¬ 
served  the  credit  for  the  great  advancement. 

The  following  resolutions  of  sympathy  from 
teachers  and  officers  were  sent  to  the  family : 

Whereas,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  death 
has  taken  from  us  our  beloved  Superintendent, 
Mr.  William  Anderson  Bowles,  we,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  officers  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  desire  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  his  abiding  worth  and 
character,  and  our  profound  sorrow  for  the 
loss  that  we,  personally  and  as  a  school,  have 
sustained.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  we  have  lost  an  efficient  head,  a  dig¬ 
nified,  courteous  gentleman,  a  wise  counselor, 
and  a  loyal  friend. 
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Resolved,  2nd,  That  he  was  a  true  friend 
and  father  to  the  hundreds  of  children  who 
were  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  who  will  sorely 
miss  his  loving  presence  and  kindly  interest. 

Resolved,  3rd,  That  to  his  bereaved  family, 
we  tender  our  heart-felt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  4th,  that  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  family,  and  a  copy  be  published  in  the 
Virginia  Guide. 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Whereas,  by  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
denec,  this  School  has  in  the  death  of  William 
A.  Bowles,  Superintendent,  suffered  a  most 
grievous  and  deeply  regretted  loss ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Board  as 
well  as  most  fitting,  to  record  permanently  its 
profound  sense  of  loss  and  in  some  degree  its 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  char¬ 
acter  and  great  service  of  this  good  man  and 
efficient  executive. 

Resolved :  1.  That  the  Board,  besides  a  real 
personal  loss,  feels  that  both  this  body  and  the 
School,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  has 
lost  a  most  valuable  official,  teacher  and  ad- 
mini.strator,  who  in  twenty-three  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  institution  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  in  every  department  of  the  important 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  has  felt 
that  there  was  no  test  of  efficiency  in  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  in  which  he  did  not  always 
measure  up  to  an  exacting  ideal  of  accomplish¬ 
ment;  that  he  was  a  discreet,  judicious,  im¬ 
partial  and  wise  head,  under  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  the  School  has  constantly  improved  and 
grown  to  be  more  and  more  a  true  blessing 
and  benefit  to  those  of  the  children  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth  who  have  been  without  all  their 
normal  faculties  and  has  with  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  success  enabled  them  to  take  their  place  in 
the  world  work  on  a  more  nearly  even  footing 
with  seeing  and  hearing  persons ; 

2.  That  this  School  and  the  Board  will  miss 
his  kindly  geniality,  his  sturdy,  fearless  hon¬ 
esty  of  character  and  speech,  his  efficient  and 
faithful  work,  his  scholarly  attainments,  the 
ever  ready  help  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  above 
all,  his  deeply  founded  Christianity; 


3.  That  this  Board  extends  to  his  bereaved 
family  its  sincerest  condolences,  and  assures 
them  that  the  members  partake  of  their  grief ; 

4.  That  this  resolution  be  entered  on  the 
permanent  records  of  this  body,  be  published  in 
the  School  paper,  and  that  a  copy  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  born  in  Louisa  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  February  26,  1850,  the  son  of  Augustus 
Knight  and  Betty  Anderson  Bowles.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  was  identified  with 
the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  from  1903  to  1907,  de¬ 
clining  re-election ;  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
and  President  of  the  Staunton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  he  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  holding  this  position  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

This  was  his  great  life-work,  in  which  he 
pre-eminently  succeeded.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  course  of  the  school  was  steadily 
upward.  Many  buildings  have  been  erected, 
the  gardens  and  farming  land  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  modern  methods  introduced  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  the  raising  of  such  animals  as  are 
needed;  modern  equipment  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  for  instruction  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  the  preparation  for  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  suitable  for  the  pupils;  the  teaching  has 
lieen  gradually  advanced,  the  faculty  enlarged, 
until  today  few  schools  of  like  character  out¬ 
rank  it.  With  it  all  and  alxjve  all  the  school 
has  been,  under  Mr.  Bowles,  directed  to  the 
building  of  character. 

A  strong  religious  spirit  has  characterized 
the  school  from  the  day  he  took  charge  of  it, 
and  a  spirit  of  optimism.  He  has  given  the 
pupils  of  the  institution,  an  outlook  on  life  that 
has  been  most  encouraging  and  most  helpful 
to  them.  He  taught  them  to  be  self-reliant, 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  place  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  must  fill  it,  asking  no  favors,  no 
charity.  The  school  in  its  pre.sent  shape  is  a 
monument  to  the  executive  ability,  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Bowles. — From 
The  Virginia  Guide  an.l  The  Evening  Leader 
of  Staunton,  Va. 


THE  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  READING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND 
—GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

BY  H.  R.  LATIMER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMISSION 

(Prepared  for  the  International  (inference  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Hen  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  held  in 
New  York,  March  18>21,  1919.) 


The  following  information  concerning  the 
type  situation  is  offered  by  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  and  though  not 
exhaustive  in  scope,  may  be  of  assistance  to 
those  seeking  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

For  upward  of  fifty  years,  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
seeking  a  punctographic  or  dot  system  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  for  the  blind,  less  difficult  of 
mastery  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  education  than  the  Braille  of 
Great  Britain. 

Two  distinct  systems.  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  developed  to  this  end,  have 
been  until  recently  accepted  in  one  or  the  other 
of  all  American  schools  for  the  Blind.  Their 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  British  system 
was  influential  in  leading,  during  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  to  a  general  revision  of 
that  system,  the  outcome  of  which  was  what 
is  known  as  “Revised  Braille”  in  its  three 
forms,  “Grade  One,”  “Grade  Two,”  “Grade 
Three,”  of  which  grade  two  is  the  form  most 
generally  used. 

Grade  two  as  now  authorized  and  used  in 
Great  Britain,  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  contractions  and  seventy-three  arbi¬ 
trarily  abbreviated  words,  and  books  embossed 
in  it  are,  therefore,  highly  contracted.  The 
bulk  of  British  Braille  books  is  in  this  code 
form. 

In  America,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
type  problem  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a 
scientific  comparison  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  three,  well-established,  punctographic 
systems :  New  York  Point,  American  Braille 
and  Revised  Braille,  grade  two.  After  scores 
of  tests  upon  hundreds  of  readers  in  each  of 
the  systems,  it  was  found  that  no  one  of  them 
shows  an  all  around  superiority  over  the 
others.  British  Braille,  grade  two,  however, 
proved  to  be  somewhat  more  legible  than 
either  of  the  other  systems,  and  to  some  this 
seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it,  in 
loto,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
English  speaking  world. 


In  its  consideration  of  this  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind,  acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  joint 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  felt  impelled 
to  take  account  of  several  important  questions 
other  than  that  of  mere  legibility. 

1.  In  the  revision  of  the  British  system 
above  referred  to,  little  or  no  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  average  adult  for  acquiring 
detail.  As  a  consequence  Revised  Braille, 
grade  two,  is  burdened  with  scores  of  con¬ 
tractions  and  arbitrary  abbreviations  which 
serve  no  practical  purpose  other  than  to  save 
a  negligible  amount  of  space.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  they  lay  a  great  burden  upon  the 
memory  of  the  learner  and  so,  except  perhaps 
for  the  select  few,  introduce  a  constant  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  into  reading. 

2.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  revisers  took 
into  account  the  use  of  the  system  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  education  of  youth.  Though 
it  provides  a  means  of  capitalization,  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  discourages  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  publications  in  grade  two  is  em¬ 
bossed  without  capitals.  In  these  books,  more¬ 
over,  the  apostrophe  is  used  instead  of  the 
period  after  initial  letters  and  ordinary  ab¬ 
breviations,  and  a  number  of  words  such  as: 
ofthe,  witha,  andof,  are  regularly  authorized 
to  be  run  together. 

3.  Finding  that  the  failure  to  use  the  Re¬ 
vised  Braille  capital  sign  was  partly  due  to 
low  tangibility  of  the  character  itself,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  select  a  character  which 
would  not  meet  with  this  objection.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  an  exchange  of  capital  and  italic  signs 
was  suggested  and  afterwards  embodied  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  practice  in  Grade 
Two  of  writing  Roman  numbers  in  small 
letters  appears  un<ksirable  for  the  purposes 
of  elementary  instruction,  as  it  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  ink  print  usage. 

4.  While  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two  is 
the  authorized  system  in  practically  all  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  countries  except  the  United 
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States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  books 
embossed  in  each  of  the  American  systems, 
New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  are 
by  no  means  inferior  in  quantity,  quality  and 
variety  to  those  of  the  British  system,  and 
are  in  some  respects  superior  to  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  educators  of  America  agreed 
to  abandon  the  large  libraries  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  system  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  they, 
of  a  right,  demanded  that  the  form  of  Revised 
Braille  to  be  thus  employed  should  contain 
a  moderate  number  of  contractions  only,  and 
should,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  follow 
as  nearly  as  possible,  practices  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation  common  to  ordinary  print 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  considera¬ 
tions,  the  Commission  of  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind,  drew  up  what  is  known  as  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  this  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instrirctors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  the 
system  authorized  to  be  used  throughout  the 
schools  in  America.  Moreover,  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  have  decided  to  emboss  all  books  here¬ 
after  in  this  system,  and  many  of  our  superin¬ 
tendents  have  already  introduced  it  into  the 
lower  grades  of  their  respective  schools. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  following  exceptions,  is  identical  with 
Grade  Two: 

1.  The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  the  former 
are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital  signs 
of  the  latter,  this  being  the  sole  code  dif¬ 
ference  Ijetween  the  two  grades. 

2.  Publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are 
always  fully  capitalized,  whereas  those  in 
Grade  Two  are  seldom  so  embossed. 

3.  In  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  following  the 
practice  of  ordinary  print,  a  period  is 
placed  after  an  abbreviation  or  initial  letter, 
whereas,  in  Grade  Two,  the  apostrophe  is 
habitually  employed. 

4.  Roman  numl>ers  are  written  in  capitals  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  is  done  in  ink ; 
whereas,  in  Grade  Two  they  are  written  in 
small  letters. 

5.  The  practice  of  writing  the  contractions 
which  stand  for  the  words  “ofthe,”  “and- 
for,”  “bythe,”  etc.,  without  separation,  habi¬ 
tually  followed  in  Grade  Two,  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 


It  may  be  said  further  that  there  are  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  exclusive  of  the 
twenty-three  single  letters  standing  for  whole 
words,  but  twenty-one  contractions,  no  one 
of  which  occupies  more  than  a  single  Braille 
cell.  Moreover,  as  implied  above,  the  values 
of  the  forty-four  contractions  of  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  are  respectively  identical  with  the 
values  assigned  these  characters  in  Grade 
Two.  Thus,  the  limited  number  of  contrac¬ 
tions  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  enables  the 
learner  to  master  this  system  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time;  and,  having  mastered  it,  he  can,  if 
occasion  requires,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
hours  and  some  extra  energy,  acquire  a  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Grade  Two,  though  the 
ability  to  write  Grade  Two  accurately  is  a 
very  much  more  difficult  matter. 

A  single  sentence  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
distinctly  the  relative  values  of  Grade  Two 
and  Grade  One  and  a  Half  as  instruments  of 
education.  In  Grade  Two  it  appears  thus: 
“col’  e’  m’  house,  ofthe  american  embassy,  is 
said  bytbe  sun  correspondent  tohave  spoken 
tothe  council  at  6,  p’  m’,  jan’  21,  1919,  relative 
totbe  league  of  nations’’.  In  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  as  in  ink,  thus: 

“Col.  E.  M.  House,  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  is  said  by  the  Sun  correspondent  to 
have  spoken  to  the  Council  at  6,  P.  M.,  Jan. 
21,  1919,  relative  to  the  League  of  Nations.’’ 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that : 

1.  As  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
has  been  adopted  by  America  and  can  be 
read,  without  further  study,  by  any  reader 
of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two,  it  is 
in  reality  tbe  long  sought  uniform  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English  speaking 
world. 

2.  As  it  contains  only  a  moderate  number  of 
contractions,  it  affords  very  little  difficulty 
to  the  average  adult  learner. 

.3.  .\s  it  is  the  only  strictly  literate  form  in 
which  Revised  Braille  appears,  it  is  entitled 
to  universal  acceptance  in  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  blind. 

4.  Afi  tbe  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  has  been  duly  constituted  a  per¬ 
manent  tx)dy,  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  negotiate  with  a  similar  British 
committee  on  alt  matters  pertaining  to  type, 
ample  opportunity  is  afforded,  under  con¬ 
servative  conditions,  for  improving  the 
system  in  any  particular  respect. 
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5.  Inasmuch  as  America  is  making  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifice  of  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  rest 
of  the  English  speaking  world,  it  should 
not  even  be  suggested,  as  is  reported  it  has 
been,  that  she  adopt  any  grade  of  Braille 


unnecessarily  difficult  for  her  adult  learners 
and  inferior  as  an  instrument  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  especially  since  she  has,  without  vio¬ 
lation  of  uniformity,  just  adopted  a  form 
of  Braille  most  satisfactor>'  to  her  in  these 
respects. 


BOOKS  EMBOSSED,  OR  SELECTED  FOR  EMBOSSING  IN  REVISED 
BRAILLE— GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 


EMBOSSERS  LIST  FOR  PREVENTING 
DUPLICATION 


MARCH  1919 

Each  embosser,  upon  deciding  to  emboss  a 
given  text  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  is  earn¬ 
estly  requested  to  file  the  title  and  author 
thereof  with  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind,  Guilford  and  North  Avenues, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Persons  desiring  more  detailed  information 
than  is  given  below,  should  write  the  embosser 
of  the  book  regarding  which  such  information 
is  desired. 

KEYS 

Key  to  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  embossed  for  readers  of  American 
Braille.  (Perkins). 

Condensed  Key  to  Revised  Braille — Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  embossed  with  line-type 
equivalents.  (Perkins). 

Key  to  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  (second  edition)  embossed  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half.  (Overbrook). 


Aldine  First  Reader.  (Qeveland). 

Aldine  Second  Reader.  (Cleveland). 

Aldine  Third  Reader.  (Cleveland). 

Riverside  First  Reader,  by  Van  Sickle  and 
Seegmiller.  (Cleveland). 

Riverside  Third  Reader,  by  Van  Sickle  and 
Seegmiller.  (Cleveland). 

Riverside  Fourth  Reader,  by  Van  Sickle  and 
Seegmiller.  (Cleveland). 

Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  1.,  by 
Elson  and  Keck.  (Cleveland). 

The  Merrill  First  Reader,  by  F.  B.  Djer  and 
M^ry  J.  Brady.  (Chicago). 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools, 
Walter  H.  Gordy.  (Chicago). 

Stories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by  Guerber. 
(Louisville). 

Story  of  the  Greeks,  by  Guerber.  (Louisville). 
Fifty  Famous  Stories,  by  Baldwin.  (Louis¬ 
ville.) 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories,  by  Baldwin, 
(Louisville.) 

Around  the  World  Children,  by  Carpenter. 
(Louisville). 

Roman  History  Stories,  by  Pratt.  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

At  the  h'eet  of  the  Master,  by  .Mcyone 
(J.  Krishnamurti)  (Theosophical  Braille 
League,  Los  Angeles). 

FICTION 

The  Deserter,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
(Perkins). 

The  Consul,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
(Perkins). 

The  Full  Measure  of  Devotion,  by  Dana 
CatliiL  (Perkins). 

The  Flying  Teuton,  by  .Mice  Brown,  and 
The  Price,  by  E>onal  Hamilton  Haines. 
(Perkins). 

The  Soul  of  a  Soldier,  and 
Saving  the  Popguns  from  the  Btx-he,  by  Cor¬ 
poral  Victor.  (Perkins). 


PRIMERS  AND  READERS 

Primer  for  Adults,  by  H.  R.  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 

(Embossed  at  Perkins). 

Phonetic  Chart  and  Primer,  by  Ruth  A. 

Brock  way.  (Cleveland). 

'I'he  Beginners’  Primer,  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.)  (Overbrook). 

The  Beacon  Primer,  by  James  H„  Fassett. 
(Overbrook). 

The  Beginners’  hirst  Reader,  (Houghton, 
.Mifflin  Co.)  (Overbrook.) 

The  Beacon  First  Reader,  by  James  H.  Fas¬ 
sett.  (Overbrook). 

The  Beacon  Second  Reader,  by  James  H. 
Fassett.  (Overbrook). 

The  Beacon  Third  Reader,  by  James  H. 
Fassett.  (Overbrook). 

The  Beacon  F'ourth  Reader,  by  James  H. 
Fassett.  (Overbrook). 
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Succeeding  with  What  You  Have,  by  Chas. 

M.  Schwab.  (Perkins). 

The  Amazing  Interlude,  by  Mary  R.  Rine¬ 
hart.  (Perkins). 

Pluck,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty.  (Perkins). 
The  Air  Man  and  The  Trap,  by  Janette  Lee. 
(Perkins). 

What  Men  Live  By, — Part  I.  Work,  by  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Cabot.  (Perkins). 

A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity,  by  Frank  R. 

Stockton .  ( Overbrook  ) . 

A  Borrowed  Month,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
(Overbrook). 

A  Little  Book  of  Christmas,  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  (Overbrook). 

Mother  Stories,  by  Maud  Lindsay.  (Over¬ 
brook). 

Memoirs  of  a  Yellow  Dog,  and 
The  Romance  of  a  Busy  Broker,  by  O  Henry. 
(Ziegler). 

The  Commandeering  of  the  Lucy  Foster,  and 
The  Trawler,  by  James  B.  Connolly.  (Cleve¬ 
land). 

The  Lance  of  Kanana,  by  Abd  El  Ardavan, 
(Harry  W.  French)  (Cleveland). 

Soldier  Rigdale,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
(Cleveland). 

Dear  Enemy,  by  Jean  Webster.  (Cleveland). 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  de  la  Ramee.  (Louis¬ 
ville). 


The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  Ruskin 
(Louisville). 

The  Little  Lame  Princess,  by  Mulock.  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Tanglewood  Tales,  by  Hawthorne.  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

A  Perfect  Tribute,  by  Andrews.  (Louisville). 

The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told, 
by  Browne.  (Louisville). 

Baby  Ostrich  and  Mr.  Wise  Owl,  by  C.  E. 
Kilbourne.  v,  wverbrook.) 

Baby  Monkey  and  the  Wily  Wolf,  by  C.  E. 
Kilbourne.  (Overbrook). 

Baby  Kangaroo  and  the  Lilly  Lamb,  and 

Baby  Elephant  and  the  Zoo  Man,  by  C.  E. 

Kilbourne.  (Overbrook). 

Baby-Lion  and  the  Bump-Head  Animal,  by 
C.  E.  Kilbourne.  (Overbrook). 

FRENCH 

Le  Premier  Livre,  with  Vocabulary,  by  Albert 
A.  and  B.  Meras.  (Overbrook). 

French  Verbs  and  Verbal  Idioms  with  Vo¬ 
cabulary,  by  B.  Meras  and  E.  Jules  Meras. 
(Overbrook). 

ADDRESSES 

Address  at  Washington’s  Tomb,  July  4,  1918, 
and 

Address  on  the  Extension  of  Suffrage  to 
Women,  Sept.  .SO,  1918,  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  (Overbrook^. 


Books  and  Magazine  Articles  Publishe  d  from  March,  1918— May,  1919. 


American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  New 
York,  December,  1918:  News  notes;  a 
blind  girl  successfully  placed  in  industry, 
pp.  172-173. 

American  Magazine,  October,  1918:  Things 
you  should  know  about  your  eyes,  by  Dr. 
John  E.  Weeks,  pp.  46-47. 

American  Medical  Association  Journal,  June 
22,  1918 :  Re-education  of  the  war  blinded, 
by  Col.  James  Bordley.  p.  1931. 

American  Museum  Journal,  New  York  City, 
November,  1918 :  How  shall  I  learn  to 
teach  blinded  soldiers?  By  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  Ulus.  pp.  565-571,  also  Note  on 
the  American  Museum’s  work  for  the 
blind. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  November,  1918:  The 
blind  as  industrial  workers,  by  Col.  James 
Bordley.  pp.  104-116. 


Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1919:  The  gift,  by 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  pp.  365- 
373. 

Best,  Harry.  The  blind,  their  condition  and 
the  work  being  done  for  them  in  the 
United  States.  763  pp.  New  York,  1919. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bordley,  Col.  James.  Plans  of  the  United 
States  for  soldiers  blinded  in  battle.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3,  1917.  5  pp. 

Burnham,  William  H.  ‘Astignatism  and  brain 
work.  Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary.  September,  1918.  pp.  225-238. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Bul¬ 
letins.  Nos.  1-7.  October,1918— April,  1919. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  AT  THE  CROCKER- WHEELER 
FACTORY,  AMPERE,  N.  J. 

By  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 


Double  Duty  FinKer  Guild,  30  Park  Ave.,  Ampere,  N. 

The  employment  of  the  blind  side  by  side 
with  those  who  see,  has  been  a  more  or  less 
accepted  method  of  aiding  the  blind  by  organ¬ 
izations  devoted  to  their  interest,  since  1904. 

At  that  time,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
announced  that  it  had  established  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind, 
the  purpose  of  which,  was  to  seek  remunera¬ 
tive  employment ;  first,  “for  those  unable  to 
leave  their  homes”;  secondly,  “for  those  who 
can  work  best  in  shops  for  the  blind,”  and 
thirdly,  “for  those  who  are  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  conditions  in  factories  for  the 
seeing.”  Since  that  time,  positions  have  been 
found  for  blind  men  and  women  in  factories 
in  various  localities  throughout  the  United 
States.  I 

The  finding  of  positions  has  never  been  an 
easy  task.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as 
if,  for  the  same  amount  of  effort,  it  would  be 
easier  to  raise  money  and  open  a  work  shop  in 
which  the  blind  could  be  exclusively  employed. 
The  public  can  see  such  an  institution,  and  it 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  philanthropists  and 
to  legislators,  than  does  an  employment  agent 
for  the  blind. 


J.,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Crocker-Wheeler  Co. 

Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  the  president 
of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  have  been  interested  in  the  blind  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  Mrs.Whecl- 
er  urged  her  husband  to  take  some  blind  men 
into  his  factory;  but  it  was  thought  best  at 
first  to  have  a  special  department  in  which  the 
blind  could  be  trained.  This  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild, 
which  was  housed  in  a  building  a  few  blocks 
from  the  factory.  May  11,  1919,  was  the  date 
of  its  second  anniversary. 

To  this  building  was  brought  the  material 
which  was  considered  suitable  for  the  blind  to 
work  with.  At  first,  the  only  process  tried  was 
the  taping  of  coils  which  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  armatures  for  electric  motors. 

It  did  not  take  the  blind  workers  long  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  work,  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  became  suffic¬ 
iently  expert  to  earn  a  fair  wage. 

In  1918,  while  Dr.  Wheeler  was  in  Europe, 
starting  the  work  in  the  electrical  plants  of 
France  and  England,  and  his  factory  was  work¬ 
ing  at  top  speed,  the  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  Mr.  Ellshoff,  suggested  some  of  the  blind 
people  might  be  employed  in  the  factory  itself, 
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Superintendent  of  the  Double  Duty 
Finger  Guild 


F.  ELLSHOFF. 

Superintendent  of  Works.  Double  Duty 
Finger  Guild 


Taping  Armature  Coils.  Blind  Employes  of  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  Crocker-Wheeler  Company, 

Ampere,  N.  J. 
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AnembliitK  Relay  Corea 


Aaaemblinar  Starter  Contact  Boards 
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Blind  Girb  Taping  Armature  Coils  with  Mica  Tape 


with  the  result  that  some  of  the  blind  men  and 
women  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing  employees  in  the 
general  factory. 

This  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  testing  of  a  number  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  some  of  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
electrical  trade. 

Drills  and  punch  presses  are  used  in  many 
metal-working  plants,  and  Dr.  Wheeler’s  ex¬ 
periments  along  these  lines  are  of  great  value 
to  workers  for  the  blind  everj'where ;  for  he  is 
allowing  his  plant  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory- 
in  which  the  blind  can  test  these  various  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Dr.  Wheeler’s  idea  from  the  beginning  of  his 
efforts,  has  been  not  merely  to  employ  a  group 
of  blind  people  in  his  own  factory,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by  the  blind,  so 
that  other  employers  will  be  encouraged  to 
open  their  doors  to  blind  men  and  women  in 
their  factories. 

The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  processes  which  are  at 
present,  being  undertaken  by  the  blind  at  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  plant. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  concern,  like 
all  other  industrial  establishments,  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  has  had  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  employees,  so  that  statistics  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  blind  are  not  indicative  of  the  con- 


Operating  DrilUng:  Machine 
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Blind  Employees  OperatinK  Medium  Speed  Internal  Notching;  Machines  and  Rapid  External 

Notching  Machines 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
I  £ ;  ^ ^  HHtl  JJ'"*  Wheeler,  realize  how  sincere  and  anxious 

L-— _  .,'5^  he  is  to  help  the  blind,  and  recognize  that  he 
'  L  —  -  i  ^  has  made  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the 

"  I  ,  cause  of  the  sightless.  Workers  for  the  blind 

are  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  generous  and 
I  practical  service  to  the  cause. 

I  Ida  Hirst  Gifford,  the  superintendent  of  the 

Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  has  furnished  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  blind  who  are  em- 
the  Crocker-Wheeler  The 

photographs  and  statistics,  given  the  end 


Assembling  Rotor  Cores 


ditions  existing  when  the  factory  is  running  un¬ 
der  normal  pressure. 

of  this  article,  tell  their  own  story. 

It  is  probably  more  satisfactory  to  have 
forty  blind  men  and  women  employed  in  thirty 
or  forty  different  plants,  than  to  have  forty 
blind  people  employed  in  one  factory. 

There  are  very  few  Dr.  Wheelers  who  are 
willing  not  only  to  open  the  factory  doors,  but 
also  ready  to  use  the  plant  as  an  experiment 
station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind. 


in 

'4in 

IBi 

sini 

AsseipbUng  Armature  Cores 
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Summary  of  average  wage  of  blind  employes, 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  Crocker- Wheeler 
Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. : 


Average  wage  after  six 


Em¬ 

ployee 

Operation 

months.  Rate  per  hour 
for  10-hour  day 

1 

Notching  machine 

. $.28  to  $.41 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. 30  to  .40 

1 

Punch  machine  .. 

. 25  to  .35 

2 

Punch  machine  .. 

. 18  to  .32 

1 

Japaning  . 

. 15  to  .30 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. 20  to  .28 

*> 

Taping  coils  . 

. 12  to  27 

1 

Assembling  . 

. 20  to  .23 

2 

Taping  coils  . 

. 13  to  .23 

1 

Punch  machine  .. 

. 20  to  .25 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. . . 16  to  .22 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. 15  to  .21 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. 18  to  .20 

1 

Taping  coils  . 

. 15  to  18 

1 

Box  making  . 

. .  .20 

2 

Assembling  . 

. 20 

4 

Assembling  . 

. 15 

1 

Japaning  . 

. 15 

2 

Taping  . 

. 10  to  .15 

3 

Apprentices  . 

. 15 

Special  Taping  on  Armature  and  Field  C!oil3 


MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  CLASSES 

By  DR.  LOUIS  STRICKER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  object  of  placing  children  with  defec¬ 
tive  vision  in  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
is  not  only  to  conserve  such  vision  as  they 
possess,  but  by  proper  care  and  discretion  to 
preserve  this  from  further  deterioration.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  formatfve  period,  while  the  eyes  are 
still  undergoing  development,  inherited  weak¬ 
ness,  disease  and  physical  abnormalities  may 
be  increased  by  improperly  fitted  glasses  or  ex¬ 
cessive  or  improper  use,  whereas  by  periodic 
and  scientific  advice  and  correction,  such  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  arrested  or  greatly  improved. 
By  reason  of  this  care  and  special  educational 
advantages,  such  handicapped  children  are  en¬ 
abled  now  to  progress  wdth  normal  children  of 
the  same  age. 

Only  those  are  accepted  in  wbom  vision  is 
so  low  that  with  proper  glasses  adjusted  they 
can  not  read  more  than  three  lines  on  the 
test  card;  or  in  whom  the  degree  of  near  or 
far  sightedness  is  so  high  that  use  of  the  eyes 
is  difficult  and  detrimental ;  or  in  whom  some 
eye  disease  is  present  which  ordinarily  would 
preclude  attendance  at  school. 

In  all  accepted  cases,  one  or  more  of  these 
factors  were  found  to  be  extreme. 

After  examination,  written  instructions  are 
given  teachers  regarding  the  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  use  of  the  eyes  may  be  safely 
continued.  In  a  series  of  lectures  an  effort 
was  made  to  give  the  teachers  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
these  children  were  laboring,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

There  were  fifty-two  children  enrolled  in 
these  special  centers,  at  Sands,  Bloom  and 
Dyer  Schools,  during  the  year  1917-1918. 

The  blind  children  present  a  distinct  prob¬ 
lem.  Segregation  in  residential  schools  does 
not  solve  it.  Education  in  day  schools  with 
the  seeing  offers  greater  advantages,  gives  the 
blind  greater  confidence  in  themselves  and  the 


seeing  a  better  understanding  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind. 

The  thirty-seven  children  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision  classes  formed  two  distinct 
groups,  one  in  whom  the  low  degree  of  vision 
was  attributable  to  previous  disease,  the  other 
in  whom  the  only  discoverable  factor  was  a 
high  degree  of  refractive  error.  In  twenty-five 
cases,  vision  was  improved  from  one  to  three 
lines,  and  in  two  instances  the  improvement 
was  so  great  as  to  justify  their  return  to  the 
regular  classes. 

It  was  found  that  progressive  near-sighted¬ 
ness  did  not  play  the  important  role  usually 
attributed  to  it.  Far-sightedness  was  three 
times  as  frequent  as  near-sightedness.  Con¬ 
genital  or  hereditary  influences  could  be  traced 
in  eleven  families,  involving  eighteen  chil¬ 
dren  in  attendance. 

A  re-examination  ,made  since  September, 
1918,  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  work. 
One  totally  blind  child,  following  advice,  has 
been  operated  and  partial  vision  restored;  an¬ 
other  by  treatment  had  progressed  so  far  it 
was  transferred  to  a  conservation  of  vision 
class.  Among  those  in  the  conservation  of 
vision  classes,  eleven  showed  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  having  gained  one  to  two  lines;  ten  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  whereas  in  only  three  cases 
had  conditions  become  worse.  Change  of 
glasses  was  indicated  in  fifteen  cases. 

Children  who  are  not  getting  along  well  in 
their  studies,  especially  when  there  is  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  eyesight  is  abnormal,  should 
be  referred  to  the  medical  department.  No 
one  is  accepted  unless  he  comes  within  the 
standard  for  admission.  Cases  are  still  com¬ 
ing  to  the  surface.  Two  were  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January.  The  value  of  this 
work,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  a  pioneer,  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated,  both  in  its  relation  to 
the  child  and  to  the  community  at  large. — 
From  the  Cincinnati  Sanitary  Bulletin. 


“ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  EVERGREEN,”  JANUARY  15,  1919 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 


1  regard  it  as  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  address  this  large  and  influential 
gathering  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  they  are  citizens  of  Balti¬ 
more,  for  Baltimore  is  a  highly  favoured  city. 
It  has  been  selected  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  gallant  men  who  have  given  their  sight 
for  the  cause  for  which  they  and  we  have  had 
so  much  at  heart,  and  Baltimore  should  be 
particularly  proud  of  that,  and  also  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  citi¬ 
zens  of  such  public  spirit  as  Mrs.  Garrett, 
who  has  given  that  beautiful  property  “Ever¬ 
green,”  for  the  cause  and  Qdonel  Bordley 
who  has  given  himself. 

I  have  spent  some  very  interesting  hours  at 
Evergreen  during  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
know  that  everything  there  is  being  planned 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  ensure  for 
the  men  who  are  there  now  and  for  those 
who  will  come  there  the  opportunity  of  call¬ 
ing  the  period  spent  there  the  best  and  hap¬ 
piest  of  their  lives.  Every  possible  advantage 
which  can  be  offered  them  is  to  be  found 
there. 

Now  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  to 
be  blind  is  not  so  miserable  a  thing  as  many 
people  seem  to  think,  for  some  of  you  may 
feel  a  little  bit  dubious  about  it.  Most  people 
think  that  when  one  loses  ones  sight  one 
should  be  miserable  and  should  feel  utterly 
and  absolutely  discouraged  with  life.  But  I 
claim  that  that  condition  should  be  only  a 
phase  of  the  blind  man’s  experience  and  but 
a  short  phase  at  that.  Most  of  my  blinded 
soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan’s  tell  me  when  they 
leave  that  the  time  spent  there  has  been  the 
happiest  in  their  lives.  They  did  not  think 
like  that  before  they  came  there,  but  that  is 
their  attitude  when  they  leave,  and  ju.st  the 
same  thing  I  predict  is  going  to  happen  with 
these  soldiers  who  are  enjoying  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Evergreen. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  gallant 
men  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  these  splendid  men  who 
have  learned  and  are  learning  to  be  blind. 
First  I  must  tell  you  that  St.  Dunstan’s  is  a 
generic  term.  It  does  not  mean  a  house;  it 
means  an  institution  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  word.  St.  Dunstan’s  is  the  property  of 
the  American  financier  and  philanthropist,  Mr. 


Otto  Kahn.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
possessing,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  most  extensive  grounds  in  Lon¬ 
don;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  possession  of  that  house  has  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  great  work  which 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 
It  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  success.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  the 
success  achieved  by  the  allies  was  the  British 
Navy,  and  I  am  equally  emphatic  in  saying 
that  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  for  the  blinded  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  British  Imperial  Forces  was  the 
princely  loan  of  that  property  to  us  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Kahn. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  myself,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  lost  my 
sight  shortly  before  the  war  and  not  having 
been  used  to  taking  things  lying  down,  I  re¬ 
fused  to  become  helpless,  for  while  I  hope  I 
possess  a  few  of  the  Christian  virtues,  “turn¬ 
ing  the  other  cheek,”  I  am  frank  to  say  was 
never  one  of  them. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  moment 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  when  the  blinded 
soldier  began  to  appear  upon  the  scene  I  was 
near  enough  to  him  to  know  what  his  feeling;s 
were,  and  I  was  far  enough  in  advance  of  him 
to  be  able  to  show  him  the  way  along  the  dark 
trail  which  we  both  had  to  tread. 

The  original  house  of  St.  Dunstan’s  is  now 
one  of  six  London  establishments,  one  very 
large  annex  holding  three  hundred  men  within 
the  grounds,  and  another  close  by  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  In  all  we  have 
accommodation  for  nearly  eight  hundred  men 
and  the  population  of  St.  Dunstan’s  when  I 
left  it  just  a  month  ago  was  seven  hundred 
and  four.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  hospital  waiting  to 
come  to  us  just  as  soon  as  they  recover  from 
their  injuries. 

We  have  large  establishments  at  seaside  re¬ 
sorts  and  other  healthful  localities  which  are 
used  as  convalescent  homes  for  fellows  who 
have  not  fully  recovered  their  health. 

Now  let  me  take  you  on  a  tour  through  St. 
Dunstan’s.  I  planned  the  whole  place  to  its 
smallest  detail.  When  entering  the  house  the 
first  thing  that  will  strike  your  attention  is 
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that  the  floors  look  rather  unusual,  in  that 
they  are  covered  with  green  carpet,  with 
linoleum  pathways  running  through  it,  and  you 
will  see  upon  the  walls  notices  telling  visitors 
that  they  must  keep  oflf  these  pathw'ays,  for 
they  are  only  for  the  men,  who  hear  each 
other  approaching  on  them.  These  linoleum 
pathways  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  speed  with  which  the  men  at  St. 
Dunstan’s  get  accustomed  to  moving  about 
freely  and  easily.  For  that  is  the  only  real 
curse  of  blindness — the  loss  of  one’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  is  ver\'  difficult  at  first,  for  the 
men  to  get  about  with  anj-  degree  of  sureness, 
but  it  becomes  easier  as  time  goes  on.  To  me, 
it  seemed  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  was  to  see  that  the  men  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  should  get  back  their  ease  of  movement 
as  early  as  possible. 

Now,  passing  through  the  house  into  the 
grounds  you  will  find  that  there  are  boards 
placed  before  steps  and  dangerous  obstacles 
and  there  are  handrails  in  every  direction. 
But  don’t  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the 
men  cling  to  these  handrails  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time.  They  do  not.  You  will  see 
them  getting  about  quite  well  without  the  use 
of  the  handrails. 

I  remember  a  rather  amusing  incident  in 
regard  to  this.  A  fellow,  a  very  alert  young 
Grenadier  Guardsman,  who  had  been  through 
St.  Dunstan’s,  came  up  to  London  one  day 
and  called  to  talk  to  me  about  his  work.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  he  lived  in  a  little 
town  in  the  Midlands,  called  Chesterfield,  He 
presently  said,  “Do  you  mind,  sir,  if  I  say  that 
I  think  there  is  altogether  too  much  of  this 
handrail  business  about  St.  Dunstan’s.  I  can 
get  about  Chesterfield  just  as  well  as  anybody 
else  can,  and  there  are  no  handrails  there.” 
He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  added. 
“Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  suppose  it  was 
those  handrails  that  enabled  me  to  get  around 
Chesterfield  so  well.” 

Now,  continuing  our  tour,  we  will  go  down 
the  broad  central  pathway,  past  the  great  as¬ 
sembly  hall  which  holds  all  of  the  men  of 
St.  Dunstan’s,  and  past  the  .\ngelican  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  come  to  the 
class  rooms.  Here  you  will  find  a  scene  of 
quiet  activity.  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  visitors 
to  come  to  the  class  rooms  first  because  it  is 
quiet  there,  and  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fact  is  apt  to  make  people  think 
that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  about 


St.  Dunstan’s,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  seven  hundred  blinded  soldiers  are  the 
jolliest  community  on  the  planet  today.  And', 
when  you  think  of  it,  these  men’s  happiness 
means  almost  everything.  It  means  that  they 
have  conquered  the  grim  foe  who  threatened 
to  destroy  spirit  as  well  as  sight.  It  means 
that  they  have  dragged  themselves  from  the 
dark  morass  of  despair  into  which  they  were 
slipping,  and  have  set  their  feet  upon  the 
flower  spangled  turf  which  leads  from  the 
garden  of  endeavour  out  into  the  broad  high¬ 
way  of  normal  life. 

In  these  classrooms  you  will  see  a  great 
number  of  tables  at  each  of  which  are  sitting 
a  man  and  a  woman,  a  blinded  soldier  and  his 
teacher.  The  blinded  man  is  learning  to  read 
with  his  finger  tips.  It  sounds  very  trouble¬ 
some,  doesn’t  it?  But,  really  it  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  it  seems,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  you 
took  an  intelligent  grown  up  person  who  had 
never  had  any  chance  to  learn  to  read  with 
his  eyes  at  all,  and  placed  him  in  a  school 
where  he  was  taught  to  read  with  his  eyes 
he  would  not  learn  to  read  more  quickly  than 
one  of  our  fellows  does  with  his  fingers.  .Ynd 
that  reading  with  the  fingers  is  eventually  ac- 
complisihed  just  as  rapidly  as  you  do  it  with 
j'our  eyes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  are  able  to  read,  when  they 
leave,  just  about  as  quickly  as  I  am  talking 
to  you  now,  and  that  speed  improves  with 
practice.  The  main  disadvantage  of  reading 
a  book  with  the  fingers  is  that  you  are  unable 
to  “skip”  any  part  of  it. 

In  the  next  room  you  will  find  a  greater 
amount  of  noise.  You  will  hear  the  “click, 
click,  click”  of  many  typewriters,  for  the 
blinded  soldiers  here  are  learning  to  write. 
The  handwriting  of  a  blinded  man  more  or 
less  quickly  deteriorates  and  therefore  every 
blinded  soldier  learns  to  typewrite,  not  as  an 
occupation,  but  simply  to  aid  him  the  more 
quickly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  that 
loss  of  independence  which  is  so  serious  a 
drawback  to  the  loss  of  sight.  Every  man, 
when  he  has  passed  a  standard  of  efficiency, 
is  given  his  own  typewriter,  and  the  dozens 
of  letters  which  I  receive  daily  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  empire  are  proof  of  the  use  to 
which  they  put  their  typewriters.  Typewriters 
are  very  scarce  in  England  now,  and  one  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  second-hand 
machine,  and  in  order  to  show  the  store  set 
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upon  their  machines  by  the  men  who  have 
passed  out  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  I  will  tell  you 
that  only  one  has  made  any  attempt  to  sell 
his  machine.  Before  we  leave  the  class  room 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  very  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  that  is  the 
training  of  men  to  become  shorthand  writers. 

It  really  does  seem  impossible,  doesn’t  it,  to 
teach  blinded  men  to  write  shorthand';  but, 
by  means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  very  ingenious  little  machine  our 
blinded  soldiers  leave  St.  Dunstan’s  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  write  shorthand  at  a 
minimum  speed  of  one  hundred  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Their  typewriting  is,  of  course,  perfect, 
and  forty-two  of  these  men  are  now  at  work 
in  large  business  houses  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  They  are  doing  ordinary  work  and 
earning  ordinary  wages,  most  of  them  more 
than  thej'  did  when  they  could  see.  Tele¬ 
phone  operating  is  also  taught  here,  and  is 
an  occupation  at  which  our  fellows  become 
perfectly  expert. 

Netting  is  also  taught  in  this  department. 
It  is  very  popular  and  it  is  easy,  and  that  is 
a  great  thing.  The  ease  with  which  men  pick 
it  up  makes  them  approach  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  the  far  more  difficult  tasks  which  lie 
before  them. 

I  will  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  type¬ 
writing.  For  a  blind  man  to  typewrite  is 
much  easier  than  you  might  think.  Our  men 
use  ordinary  machines.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  keyboard,  but  the  scale  is  in 
Braille  characters.  Most  people  imagine  that 
it  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  blind  man  to 
learn  to  tj’pewrite  as  do  the  men  themselves 
but  when  they  come  to  try  it  men  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  a  type¬ 
writer  when  they  could  see,  find  that  it  is 
quite  easy.  As  to  the  speed  with  which  these 
men  pick  up  the  art,  I  will  illustrate  this  by 
a  little  incident.  I  was  going  through  the 
lounge  one  evening,  and  I  heard  the  rapid 
clicking  of  a  typewriter.  I  said,  “Who  is  it?’’ 
The  man  who  was  operating  the  machine 
said,  “Booking,  sir,  writing  to  my  mother.”  1 
said,  “Why  Booking  you  are  going  pretty 
fast,  you  haven’t  been  here  long,  have  you? 
Did  you  ever  do  any  t>Tpewriting  before?” 
.And  he  replied,  “I  have  been  here  five  weeks 
tomorrow,  sir,  and  I’ve  never  seen  a  type¬ 
writer.” 

Now  we  go  from  the  class  rooms,  under 


■the  covered  way  which  leads  to  the  workshops, 
passing  the  massage  classr(K)ms  on  the  right. 
Massage  is  the  one  thing  that  blind  people 
can  do  not  only  as  well  as,  but  positively  bet¬ 
ter  than  people  who  can  see.  Mind  }OU,  I  am 
talking  about  really  scientific  massage,  not 
mere  Turkish  bath  rubbing.  The  course  has 
to  include  a  good  working  knowledge  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  physiology  and  patholog>',  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  manipulative  dexterity  which 
is  necessary,  I  am  going  to  dwell  upon  the 
point  because  1  understand  that  I  have  in  my 
audience  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
men.  I  believe  that  massage  is  taken  very 
much  more  seriously  in  England  than  it  is 
here.  It  is  looked  upon  there  as  a  really 
great  remedial  agency.  Before  the  men 
leave  St.  Dunstan’s  they  have  to  pass  the  very 
stiff  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  So¬ 
ciety  for  Trained  Masseurs,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  the  stiffe.st  in  the  world,  aifd 
then  they  spend  a  year  working  in  Military 
Hospitals.  Sixty  four  of  them  are  at  hos¬ 
pitals  now,  or  have  passed  through  that  stage 
of  their  experience  and  have  started  in  priv¬ 
ate  practice.  Sir  Robert  Jones,  the  famous 
orthopedist,  has  for  two  years  had  four  of 
them  at  his  world  renowned  hospital  at  .Alder 
Hey,  Liverpool.  One  of  these  men  is  second 
in  his  staff  of  forty  odd  masseurs.  I  asked 
Sir  Roberts  Jones  some  time  ago  for  a  testi¬ 
monial.  If  I  had  dictated  a  letter  aird  sent 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Jones,  couched  in  my  own 
terms,  to  sign,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  put 
the  merits  of  the  blind  masseur  so  strongly 
as  he  did.  A  copy  of  that  letter  and  of  other 
testimony  of  equal  importance  from  other 
prominent  medical  men  is  at  the  disposal  of 
any  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
would  like  to  apply  to  Colonel  Bordley  for  it. 
And  I  do  hope  that  when  the  blind  American 
soldier  who  is  a  masseur,  appears  among  you 
as  he  will,  that  the  medical  profession  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  perform  this  great  and 
necessary  work. 

In  the  workshc^s  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
going  on.  1  won't  stop  to  describe  to  jou  in 
detail  the  ordinary  occupations  that  are  taught 
to  the  men  there.  There  is  basket  making  and 
mat  making  and  woolworking;  various  kinds 
of  cobbling,  shoe- repairing  that  is,  but  I  don’t 
suppose  that  would  be  greatly  to  the  point 
here  as  I  understand  that  most  of  this  work 
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is  done  by  machinery  in  America.  One  of  the 
branches  which  I  think  you  would  find  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  is  the  car¬ 
pentry  work.  Now  again  it  doesn’t  seem  quite 
right  to  suggest  that  a  man  without  any  eyes 
in  his  head  should  make  things  with  sharp 
carpenter’s  tools.  But  they  do.  Some  of 
them  do  the  heavier  work  such  as  making 
wardrobes  and  dining  room  tables,  but  we  do 
not  encourage  that  much  because  there  is  not 
as  much  money  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  lighter 
work  such  as  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
tables,  tea  trays,  photoframes  and  the  like.  I 
shall  return  to  the  photo  frames  when  I  give 
you  some  examples  of  success  in  that  line  later 
on.  This  carpentry  work  is  being  done  com¬ 
pletely  and  well,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  men 
acquire  that  same  speed  as  a  sighted  man 
possesses.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the 
carpenter’s  shop  which  impresses  visitors  as 
they  pass  by  in  the  winter  evenings  as  very 
odd.  The  work  stops  at  4 :30  but  the  men  are 
permitted  to  work  an  extra  hour  if  they  wishj 
and  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity.  When  the  overseers  and  the  people 
who  see  are  gone  the  lights  are  extinguished, 
then  the  passersby  can  often  still  hear  the 
sound  of  the  hammers,  saws  and  planes  busily 
at  work — a.  thing  which  always  seems  to  strike 
these  visitors  as  uncanny. 

Poultry  farming  is  another  entirely  new  in¬ 
dustry  for  blind  people  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  This  too,  may  seem 
a  very  strange  occupation  to  ask  a  blind  man 
to  engage  in,  and  yet  if  you  take  a  dozen  birds 
of  different  breeds  and  turn  them'  into  a  pen 
and  ask  one  of  our  fellows  to  tell  you  about 
them  he  will  pick  up  one  of  the  fowls  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  it  in  his  hands  he  will  tell  you 
the  breed  to  which  it  belongs,  and  whether  it 
is  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent  specimen  of  that 
breed.  He  knows  how  to  run  an  incubator 
and  foster  mother,  and  how  to  truss  and  fix  a 
bird  for  table  so  that  it  can  be  placed  right  in 
the  window  of  a  poulterer’s  sihop.  He  spends 
his  last  few  weeks  at  our  own  poultry  farm 
in  Herfordshire  where  the  large  stock  of  birds 
which  are  given  to  men  when  they  leave  are 
raised.  This  farm  is  conducted  entirely  by  one 
person  who  can  see,  and  by  an  ever  varying 
staff  of  six  graduates  of  St.  Dunstan’s  who 
are  finishing  up  their  course  I  had  quite  an 
interesting  letter  the  other  day  from  a  St. 
Dunstan’s  poultry  farmer,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  it  ran  like  this :  “Dear  Sir 


Arthur,  I  think  you  will  perhaps  be  interested 
in  something  that  happened  here  the  other 
day.  A  man  living  about  five  miles  away  has 
a  poultry  farm  and  I  heard  that  his  incubator 
was  out  of  order.  Somebody  asked  me  this 
morning  if  I  could  help  him,  so  I  just  walked 
over  there  and'  put  it  right  for  him.  Yours 
truly,  James  Thompson.” 

Now  let  us  pass  to  “Play.”  But  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  this  subject,  let  me  explain  to  you  the 
ideal  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  It  is  just  this — a  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  blindness  as  anything  but  a 
handicap.  This  means  throwing  overboard 
into  the  middle  of  the  deep  blue  sea  all  of 
the  ideas  which  in  the  past  have  been  held  to 
be  applicable  to  people  who  lose  their  sight. 
At  St  Dunstan’s  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  revolting  word,  “affliction.”  Tell  a  man 
often  enough  that  he  is  afflicted  and  he  will 
adopt  the  proper  attitude,  to  suit  the  word, 
mentally  and  physically.  Neither  have  we  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that  dreadful  virtue  “patient 
resignation.”  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
What  a  newly  blinded  man  needs  is  a  good 
kicking  fighting  spirit.  We  set  normality  be¬ 
fore  ^us  as  our  ideal  and  insist  upon  being 
like  other  people.  The  first  thing  I  say  to  a 
blinded  soldier  in  Hospital  and  I  usually  see 
him  about  thirty-six  hours  after  he  has  been 
hit,  is:  “Now  old  fellow,  understand  this, 
you  are  coming  to  St.  Dunstan’s.  It  is  not 
an  institution  for  the  blind.  We  have  no 
blind  people  there.  All  we  have  there  are 
normal  men  who  cannot  see” 

And  now  something  about  “play.”  If  the 
blinded  soldiers  are  to  attain  normality  it  is 
as  important  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  play  as  that  they  sihould  be 
taught  to  work.  Dancing  we  are  very  keen  on 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  for  many  reasons.  It  teaches 
blinded  men  freedom  and  grace  of  movement 
and  ease  of  carriage,  and  it  helps  to  teach  the 
blinded  men  to  develop  that  curious  sense 
which  comes  when  one’s  sight  goes,  the  sense 
of  obstacle.  Nothing  I  think  strikes  a  visitor 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  as  more  curious  than  a  ball. 
There  is  a  large  ball  room  at  each  establish^ 
ment  and  on  Friday  nights  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  men  to  invite  their  lady  friends 
to  the  dance.  Visitors  often  marvel  when  they 
see  many  of  these  girls  dancing  with  their 
eyes  shut,  for  the  men  like  to  do  the  steering. 
Friday  night  is,  “ball  night,”  and  Tuesday 
night  is  “practice  night,”  or  learning  night,” 
and  a  great  many  ladies,  among  them  profes- 
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sional  teachers  of  dancing,  come  on  Tuesday 
nights  to  teach  the  blinded  soldiers  to  dance. 
Onr  staff  of  helpers  includes  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  ladies,  among  whom  are  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Some  do  the  housework  of  the  place, 
some  take  men  under  their  special  care,  some 
come  to  teach  music  and  read  to  the  men,  to 
do  all  that  they  can  to  make  their  lives  pass 
happily  and  cheerfully.  A  splendid  body  of 
la<Kes  come  regularly  to  teach  Braille.  Many 
of  these  volunteer  teachers  have  been  doing 
this  work  for  two  or  three  or  more  years, 
and  they  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather  or  what  other 
calls  they  may  have  upon  their  time.  And  this 
devotion  on  their  part  enables  us  to  give  the 
men  that  great  help  in  their  work  of  possess¬ 
ing  an  individual  teacher. 

The  blinded  soldiers  play  card  games  of  all 
sorts  with  cards  on  which  are  invisible  Braille 
markings.  In  playing  Bridge  with  a  blind  man 
the  only  difference  that  you  would  notice 
would  be  that  you  would  find  that  when  the 
“dummy”  was  laid  down  upon  the  table  the 
cards  were  called  over,  and  as  each  player 
played  his  card  he  announced  it;  and  I  think 
probably  that  you  would  also  find,  that  the 
blind  player  is  not  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

Here  I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  think  you  will  find 
of  special  interest,  and  that  is  that  the  blinded 
soldiers  find  their  mentality  improved  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  Most  people  who 
can  see  take  themselves  as  they  find  them¬ 
selves  and  leave  it  at  that;  very  few  people 
think,  those  who  do  are  the  people  who  get 
on  in  the  world.  When  you  lose  your  sight 
you  have  got  to  think  continually,  to  think 
about  every  step  that  you  take,  every  mouth¬ 
ful  that  you  eat.  One  has  to  learn  to  read 
again,  learn  to  typewrite,  learn  everything 
and  in  learning  one  is  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking.,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  mental 
improvement  which  is  so  marked.  Exercise 
improves  the  mind  just  as  much  as  it  im¬ 
proves  the  muscles. 

Checkers,  dominoes,  drafts,  and  all  sorts  of 
indoor  games  are  played  as  well  as  card  games. 
A  debating  society  is  extremely  popular  and 
nearly  every  man  at  St.  Dunstan’s  learns  some 
kind  of  musical  instrument,  and  a  few  of  them 
with  really  good  voices  are  going  in  seriously 
for  singing.  One  man,  the  only  man  who, 
curiously  enough,  had  never  learned  to  read 


or  write,  has  a  really  fine  tenor  voice.  He 
has  been  in  training  for  about  two  years  now 
and  has  another  year  of  training  before  him. 

I  think  you  will  probably  hear  him  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  sooner  or  later. 

Outdoor  amusements  are  keenly  indulged  in. 
Now  let  us  suppose  we  have  finished  our 
tour  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  are  resting  upon 
a  marble  seat  half  buried  in  a  luxuriant  mass 
of  shrubbery,  looking  out  over  the  grounds. 
All  around  you  will  hear  sounds  and  see  sights 
of  a  happy  athletic  activity.  There  in  the 
distance  is  a  curious  white  caterpillar  winding 
its  way  over  the  green  grass.  This  is  twenty 
or  thirty  men  in  their  white  sweaters  and 
shorts  jogging  on  their  way  down  to  the  lake 
—each  man  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  advance  of  him  and  a  man  who 
can  see  in  the  lead.  The  Regent’s  park  lake 
runs  into  our  grounds  and  we  have  settled 
the  question  as  to  who  shall  use  it  by  simply 
hiring  all  of  the  boats.  Three  times  a  day 
that  lake  is  full  of  blind  oarsmen,  and  numbers 
of  the  men  who  have  never  handled  an  oar 
before  have  become  quite  proficient.  Over 
there  we  see  tug  of  war  teams  from  two  of 
the  houses,  each  trying  to  pull  the  other  over 
the  line,  with  blind  onlookers  from  the  re¬ 
spective  establishments  cheering  and  encourag¬ 
ing  their  side.  Over  there  is  a  group  of 
men  being  marshalled  up  preparatory  to  go¬ 
ing  off  to  the  swimming  pool,  while  on  this 
side  a  running  race  is  taking  place.  No  creep¬ 
ing  along,  but  speedy  running,  with  a  whistle 
when  you  cross  the  line  and  a  breast  high 
rope  ten  feet  beyond  to  stop  you  if  you  happen 
to  be  going  too  fast.  Some  of  the  youngsters 
over  there  are  going  in  for  the  more  rough 
and  tumble  sports,  such  as  sack  racing  and 
wrestling;  and  under  the  trees  you  will  see 
fellows  in  groups  strolling  about  and'  talking 
with  each  other.  And,  when  we  get  up  from 
our  seats,  may  be  you  will  notice  that  on 
the  back  of  it  is  written  these  lines: 

“The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 

The  song  of  the  bird  for  mirth. 

You  are  nearer  to  God  in  a  garden^ 

Than  anywhere  else  on  earth.” 

And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  very  true  of  the  garden  of  St.  Dunstan’a. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  about 
the  blinded  officers.  They  live  with  me,  and 
a  cheerier,  brighter  set  of  fellows  I  have 
never  met.  Their  residence  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  St.  Dunstan’s  and  they  go 
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there  every  day  to  acquire  the  different  things 
that  are  taught  there.  All  learn  Braille  and 
t>'pewriting  and  some  shorthand  for  business 
purposes,  some  poultry  farming  for  pleasure, 
some  for  profit,  and  many  take  up  carpentry 
as  a  hobby,  while  most  of  them  pursue  special 
courses  of  study  in  other  directions.  They 
all  go  to  the  theatre,  and  let  me  tell  you  a 
blind  man  will  enjoy  the  theatre  as  much  as 
you  do.  The  theatre  is  also  valuable  from  the 
educative  point  of  view,  it  teaches  one  to 
distinguish  people  by  their  voices,  and  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  is  going  on  by  subtle  signs  which 
you  people  who  see  do  not  notice.  I  regard 
the  theatre  as  a  really  valuable  mentor  to  the 
newly  blinded  man. 

The  blinded  officers  have  week-end  quarters 
at  Brighton  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
about  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  they  have 
at  their  disposal  for  the  summer  week-ends 
a  very  beautiful  house  and  grounds  on  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
Here  they  go  in  for  horseback  riding  and 
tandem  bicycle  riding,  rowing,  swimming  and 
all  sorts  of  things  in  which  you  would  never 
imagine  a  blind  man  would  interest  himself. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  describe  to  you  the 
plan  of  the  after  care  treatment  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  When  a  man  leaves  St.  Dunstan's  he 
passes  under  the  care  of  this  Department, 
which  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  is  run 
by  quite  a  young  officer  whose  sight  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  war.  He  has  now  a  staff  of 
thirteen  people  under  him,  and  attends  to  all 
the  complicated  detail  of  looking  after  the 
men  who,  like  himself,  have  lost  their  sight 
in  the  war.  This  Department  confines  itself 
to  the  men  who  have  graduated  from  St. 
Dunstan’s.  The  country  is  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  in  each  of  which  is  a  social  visitor. 
The  men  are  also  visited  regularly  by  experts 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  standard 
of  their  work  does  not  deteriorate,  for  when 
first  working  without  supervision  this  is 
rather  apt  to  happen.  As  time  goes  on  the 
necessity  for  these  visits  of  course  lessens. 
The  men  are  helped  over  any  technical  or 
mechanical  difficulty  which  they  may  en¬ 
counter.  are  provided  with  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial  at  cost  price,  and  are  assisted  in  the 
marketing  of  their  goods  either  locally  or  at 
central  depots.  In  short  the  after  care  de¬ 
partment  just  about  levels  up  the  handicap 
of  blindness  and  puts  our  fellows  on  a  par 
with  their  sighted  competitors. 


Now  what  are  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
St.  Dunstan’s?  First  as  I  have  told  you  is 
that  refusal  to  accept  blindness  as  anything 
more  serious  than  a  handicap.  Secondly  that 
magnificent  courage  which  carried  the  men  of 
your  country  and  mine  to  the  victories,  that 
they  won  over  the  Hun.  “Victory  over  Blind¬ 
ness’’  is  the  motto  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the 
victory  which  these  men  are  gaining  and  have 
gained  is  a  victory  more  spendidly  and  more 
dearly  won  than  the  victory  which  they  and 
their  comrades  gained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Thirdly,  the  use  of  the  blind  teacher.  I  am 
the  head  blind  teacher  of  St.  Dun.stan’s  and 
I  have  a  very  competent  staff  of  blind  teachers 
under  me.  W";  also  employ  blinded  soldier 
pupil  teachers.  When  a  man  displays  un¬ 
usual  ability  I  offer  him  the  position  of  pupil 
teacher.  He  is  paid  a  salary  and  remains  in 
residence  with  the  rest.  It  is  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  a  newcomer  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  being  assisted  by  a  man  who  himself  was 
but  a  short  time  before  blinded  on  the  battle 
field.  I  do  not  care  how  capable  a  person  who 
can  see  may  be,  or  how  skilful  in  ability  to 
instruct,  if  he  had  taken  hold  of  that  man 
and  had  said  to  him,  “do  this,  do  that  or  do 
the  other  thing,”  the  suggestion  would  have 
been  apt  to  rouse  in  the  mind  of  the  blinded 
man  the  thought,  “What  in  the  wide  world 
does  he  know  about  it?”  .\nd  he  would  be 
quite  right.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
he  finds  that  his  teacher  is  another  blinded  sol¬ 
dier.  He  knows  two  things,  first  of  all  that 
he  is  being  shown  the  right  way,  and  secondly, 
and  far  more  important,  too,  is  the  thought, 
“If  that  fellow  can  do  it,  I  can.” 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  the  success  with  which  these  fellows  are 
pursuing  their  lives.  I  could  give  you  scores 
upon  scores  did  time  allow. 

Let  us  start  with  officers;  An  officer  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  for  three 
months,  and  who  held  before  the  war  a  very 
important  position  in  a  large  business  firm 
went  back  to  that  position,  not  perhaps  very 
confidently  at  first,  though  previous  to  his  go¬ 
ing  I  had  told  him  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
him  to  carry  on.  He  attended  at  the  office 
in  the  morning,  lunched  with  the  other  blinded 
officers  and  went  in  the  afternoon  to  learn 
things  at  St  Dunstan’s.  After  eight  months 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  former  position  as 
head  of  the  Colonial  department  of  the  firm, 
and  not  very  long  ago  that  firm’s  board  of 
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directors  entered  a  very  interesting  resolution 
in  their  minute  book.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  Colonial  department  was  being  conducted 
with  greater  ability  than  had  been  the  case 
before  the  war.  That  department  was  severely 
hit  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  recently  decided  to  send  an  emissary  to 
the  firm’s  various  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  build  up  this 
Colonial  trade.  The  man  selected  to  go  on 
this  very  important  mission  was  Captain 
Nobbs,  that  officer  who  had  been  blinded  in 
the  war. 

Lieutenant  Rawson  before  the  war  was  in 
his  father’s  large  manufacturing  business  in 
the  Midlands.  Shortly  after  his  disablement 
his  father  died.  Rawson  with  a  brother,  con¬ 
tinued  that  business  with  great  success.  About 
a  year  ago  he  started  on  his  own  initiative 
entirely  a  new  department,  involving  processes 
entirely  fresh  to  the  firm  tuid  obtained  large 
Government  contracts  entirely  on  his  own 
initiative.  He  filled  that  department  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  he  told  me  when  he  was  in  London 
the  other  day,  that  the  work  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  had  added  very  materially  to  the  profits 
of  the  firm. 

Corporal  Pettit,  who  is  a  picture  framer, 
has  a  shop  just  outside  the  gates  of  Harrow 
school.  Almost  every  schoolboy  you  know  has 
photos  to  frame,  his  mother,  his  sister,  the 
other  fellow’s  sister,  perhaps,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  boys  gives  plenty  of  business  so 
long  as  it  is  properly  done.  Corporal  Pettit 
who  before  he  was  disabled  earned  six  dollars 
a  week  as  an  under  game  keeper,  is  now 
earning  a  steady  average  of  forty  dollars  a 
week. 

I  mention  monetary  results  not  because  I 
am  of  a  particularly  money-grabbing  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  because  money  is  the  standard  that 
the  world  has  set  upon  accomplishment  and  I 
must  adopt  it  likewise. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  a  barber  and  hair 
dresser,  and  at  St.  Dunstan’s  he  learned  to 
make  very  delightful  fancy  baskets.  When 
he  was  leaving  I  said  to  him,  “I  have  been 
thinking  about  you  this  morning,  Jackson, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  go 
back  to  your  old  work.”  And  Jackson  said, 
“I  don’t  know  either,  sir,  I  believe  I  could 
do  it  perfectly  all  right  if  I  could  only  get 


some  body  to  trust  me  to  start.”  Well  that 
was  arranged  and  today  that  totally  blind  man 
is  shaving  more  customers  than  he  did  when 
he  could  see  and  he  writes  me  the  other  day 
to  say  that  he  had  not  drawn  blood  yet. 

The  last  instance  I  will  give  you  of  success 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is  that  of  Private 
Wright,  a  very  nice  fellow,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  firm  of  hot  water  engineers.  W'e 
do  occasionally  have  a  heated  house  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Wright  was  the  fellow  who  went 
through  a  house  and  laid  it  out,  one  radiator 
in  this  room,  two  in  the  passage,  another  one 
in  there,  and  so  on.  I  wanted  him  to  be  a 
masseur,  but  he  didn’t  care  about  that.  I  sug¬ 
gested  shorthand  writing,  but  this  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  him,  so  I  said  to  him,  “What  do  you 
think  of  returning  to  your  old  business?”  He 
agreed,  so  I  wrote  to  the  firm  and  asked  one 
of  the  partners  to  come  down  to  see  me.  We 
had  a  talk  and  he  said  that  they  were  very 
much  interested  in  Wright,  but  they  really 
couldn’t  see  how  they  could  use  a  blind  man 
in  their  business.  However  I  got  him  to 
promise  that  Wright  should  have  an  opening 
in  an  executive  capacity.  He  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  instruction  at  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  and  also  a  course  of  office  management. 
Also  he  had  read  to  him  the  latest  books 
relative  to  his  business,  a  couple  of  which 
came  from  America.  I  was  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  that  no  mistake  should  be  made,  as  he 
was  the  first  man  to  return  to  his  original 
occupation,  so  I  engaged  a  very  bright,  intel¬ 
ligent  little  girl  to  be  his  secretary.  The 
first  thing  that  happened  was  something  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  was  a  letter  from 
the  firm  in  which  they  said  that  they  under¬ 
stood  that  I  was  paying  Wright’s  secretary, 
but  as  he  was  already  doing  work  for  which 
in  the  ordinary  way  they  would  engage  a  sec¬ 
retary  they  would  in  future  make  themselves 
responsible  for  that  payment.  In  three  months 
time  Wright  was  conducting  all  the  ordinary 
correspondence  of  the  firm,  and  was  taking  his 
turn  with  another  emplo>-ee  in  showing  visi¬ 
tors  around  the  very  large  show  rooms  and  ex¬ 
plaining  to  them  all  the  latest  apparatus  that 
his  firm  handled.  In  three  months  more  he 
was  doing  something  much  more  wonderful. 
The  fellows  who  do  the  work  that  he  used 
to  do  now  bring  their  plans  in  to  him  and  put 
them  on  the  table  before  him,  run  his  finger 
over  them  and  he  then  calls  in  his  secretary, 
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dictates  the  specification  for  the  foreman  of 
the  works  to  follow,  orders  the  raw  materials 
from  the  wholesalers,  and  sets  the  job  going. 
He  is  receiving  nearly  three  times  the  salary 
that  he  received  before  he  was  wounded,  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  firm  in  which  they  tell 
me  that  Wright  is  a  much  more  valuable  man 
to  them  than  he  was  before  he  went  to  the 
war  or,  in  their  opinion  he  ever  would  have 
been. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
Wright’s  ability  to  conduct  visitors  round  the 
show  room.  We,  none  of  us,  sit  down  in 
the  dark  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  I  am  looking  at 
you  people  now.  We  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  visualize  everything.  We  form  a  distinct 
mental  picture  of  all  the  people  we  meet.  It 
may  not  be  an  exactly  accurate  picture,  it 
may  be  that  if  our  sight  was  miraculously 
restored,  and  we  met  some  of  those  people 
they  would  appear  different,  but  we  have  our 
picture  and  that  is  all  that  matters.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  a  clearer  idea  in  my  own  mind 
of  people  I  have  met  since  I  lost  my  sight 
than  I  have  of  people  I  knew  before.  Folks 
with  good  descriptive  powers  come  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  describe  their  surroundings  to 
the  men,  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
London. 

And  I  encourage  the  fellows  to  go  about 
as  much  as  possible  in  strange  places.  When 
I  first  lost  my  sight  I  was  very  chary  about 
this  but  certain  reasons  obliged'  me  to  go  often 
to  a  place  called  Hastings.  I  had  not  been 
there  in  my  life  before,  but  very  soon  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  I  knew  Hastings. 
And  so  it  is.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  see 
things.  Just  as  it  is  with  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  and  everything  else.  You  see  with  your 
brain  and  the  person  who  loses  his  eyes  can 
go  on  seeing  just  as  well  as  anyone  else.  I 
went  to  the  Western  Front  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  visited  a  great  many  places,  including 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  where  half  a  dozen  German 
shells  dropped  round  me.  When  I  returned 
I  described  to  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan’s  what 
I  had  seen  there,  and  many  of  the  men  told 
me  afterwards  that  they  had  known  some  of 
the  places  I  had  described,  had  lived  there 
for  weeks,  and  that  my  descriptions  were 
quite  accurate. 

And  now,  if  I  am  permitted,  and  not  de¬ 
taining  you  too  long  I  will  tell  you  a  story 


or  two  about  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  just  i 
to  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  their  ! 
cheery  brightness. 

The  first  one  is  about  a  French  Canadian. 

He  had  been  an  expert  rifle  shot  in  Canada,  I 
and  became  a  sniper  at  the  Front,  and  a  i 
very  successful  sniper,  too,  I  was  told  I  | 

asked  him  one  day  how  many  Germans  he  j 

had  accounted  for,  and  he  said,  “Wiz  ze  rifle  ] 
I  keel  zeventy-zix,  but  I  not  only  keel  zem 
wiz  ze  rifle,  I  keel  zem  wiz  zee  bomb,  zee 
bayonet  and  zee  grenade — I  jus’  keels  em.”  ! 

One  of  our  fellows  was  in  a  motor  bus  one 
day  and  the  usual  dear  old  lay  was  there, 
you  know  that  the  kind  of  old  lady  I  mean. 

She  was  ver>-  interested  in  our  fellows  and 
eventually  said  to  him,  “Well  my  dear  man, 
and  how  does  it  really  feel  to  be  a  blinded 
soldier?”  To  which  he  quickly  answered,  “It 
is  a  very  nice  hobby,  ma’am,  try  it.” 

Another  man  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
St.  Dunstan’s.  Besides  losing  his  sight  he 

has  lost  his  right  hand,  and  all  but  the  little  | 

finger  of  the  left.  The  Drummer,  as  he  is 
called,  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  fellows  imagin¬ 
able  and  is  practically  a  member  of  the  staff,  i 

for  his  perennial  good  humour  has  a  won-  | 

derful  influence  upon  new  comers  who  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  down  in  the  mouth.  His 
nickname  “Drummer”  is  of  no  fanciful  origin, 
for  he  had  been  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Army, 
and  when  he  was  so  severely  wounded  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  had  eight  years  service  to  his 
credit.  With  that  one  remaining  little  finger 
of  his,  the  Drummer  naturally  reads  Braille 
very  well,  but  also,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem,  he  can  typewrite  accurately,  and'  at  quite 
a  good  rate  of  speed.  I  have  known  him  to 
take  a  cigarette  case  out  of  his  pocket,  select 
from  it  a  cigarette  and  after  putting  this  in 
his  mouth,  take  out  a  match  box  from  another 
pocket,  and  after  placing  the  box  in  the  crook 
of  his  right  arm,  pick  it  open,  extract  a 
match,  which  he  holds  between  little  finger 
and  palm,  and  light  his  cigarette.  Also  he 
dresses  and  undresses  himself,  and  ties  his  tie 
in  an  excellent  sailor  knot,  though  to  his  per¬ 
petual  annoyance,  buttoning  his  collar  defeats 
him,  as  I  am  afraid  it  always  will.  Well,  the 
Drummer  was  out  shopping  one  day,  and'  went 
into  a  tobacconists  to  buy  some  cigarettes. 
The  assistant  who  came  forward  to  serve 
him  looked  at  him  with  gaping  astonishment, 
and  finally  blurted  out,  “Lord  did  you  get 
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that  in  the  war?”  “War,”  retorted  the  Drum¬ 
mer,  “War,  what  are  you  talking  about?  I 
got  that  in  a  bicycle  accident  on  the  Old 
Kent  Road.” 

A  young  officer  who  had  been  blinded  by 
a  bullet  which  passed  behind  his  eyes,  sever¬ 
ing  the  optic  nerve,  but  leaving  the  ej’es  quite 
undamaged,  told  me  one  day  soon  after  he 
had  joined  us  that  some  friends  had  invited 
him  to  lunch  at  the  Piccadilly  Restaurant  and 
asked  how  he  should  manage  about  it.  I  said, 
‘‘That  will  be  quite  all  right.  The  car  will 
take  you,  and  the  chauffeur  will  show  you  to 
the  entrance.  Once  inside  the  door  two 
strides  and  you  will  come  to  the  top  of  five 
steps,  down  these,  two  more  forward  strides, 
and  you  will  find  five  more  steps  down.  Just 
beyond  these  is  the  hat  and  coat  place,  and 
the  attendant  there  will  show  you  into  the 
lounge  where  your  friends  will,  of  course,  find 
you.”  Off  he  went,  and  all  went  well  until 
he  came  to  the  second  lot  of  steps  which  I 
had  described  to  him.  He  forgot  there  were 
five  of  these  and  thought  there  were  only 
three,  with  the  result  that  he  blundered  down 
the  last  two  into  the  attendant  who  was  stand¬ 
ing,  waiting  to  relieve  him  of  his  hat  and  coat. 
Rather  confused,  he  blurted  out  “I  am  sorry 
for  barging  into  you ;  y-ou  see,  I  am  blind.” 
“Yessir,”  said  the  attendant,  “I  quite  see  that 
sir,  but  I  can’t  let  you  in  here  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  I  must  put  you  in  a  taxi  and  send 
you  home.” 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  men  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  have  been  married  since  they  be¬ 
came  blind  and  a  topping  lot  of  girls  they 
have  gotten  too.  Don’t  suppose  they  get  the 
old  left-overs.  I  had  a  letter  one  day  frcwn 
a  lady  who  said,  “I  should  very  much  like  to 
marry  one  of  your  blinded  soldiers,  I  am  I 
think  very  suitable  as  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  have  a  good  temper,  and  domesticated, 
but  am  unfortunately  very  plain.”  Needless 
to  say  there  were  no  takers. 

An  officer  was  invited  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  some  friends  who  live  in  the  country. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  spare  roo.n 
which  had  been  intended  for  his  use  was 
still  occupied  by  a  guest  who  should  have  left 
that  morning,  but  who  had  contracted  a  bad 
chill.  His  hostess  told  him  that  they  had 
arranged  that  he  should  sleep  at  the  Lodge, 
which  was  only  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  where  they  kept  a  bedroom  and 
bathroom  for  the  use  of  visitors.  He  was 


told  that  the  head  gardener  who  lived  in  the 
'odge  was  away  at  the  war,  but  that  his  wife 
would  see  that  ever}'thing  was  comfortable 
for  him.  When  bedtime  came,  a  servant  took 
the  blinded  officer  down  to  the  lodge.  On 
entering  he  was  greeted  by  an  old  lady  who 
explained  her  presence  in  these  words :  “Hear¬ 
ing  from  my  daughter,  sir,  that  you  were  a 
blind  gentleman,  and  she  being  a  respectable 
young  married  woman,  we  thought  that  I, 
who  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  had 
better  come  along  and  bathe  you.” 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  war  are  obviously 
blind,  some  have  eyes  which  look  nearly  if 
not  quite  normal,  and  this  is  apt  to  lead  to 
rather  awkward  situations  of  the  kind  which 
I  experienced  myself  one  day.  I  was  going 
by  train  to  the  officer’s  summer  week-end 
quarters  at  Bourne  End.  Everyxme  in  the 
carriage  but  the  passenger  opposite  me  got 
out  at  Maidenhead,  leaving  only  Cookham  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  destination.  At  Cookham 
this  remaining  passenger  alighted.  Evidently 
I  must  have  been  staring  at  him  without 
realising  that  I  was  doing  this,  for  as  he 
opened  the  door  he  said  “I  hope  you  will 
know  me  if  we  meet  again,  sir.”  I  replied, 
“Well,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  am  afraid  I 
shan’t,”  to  which  he  retorted  as  he  got  out: 
“Then  all  I  can  say  is  you  must  have  a  re¬ 
markably  poor  memory  for  faces.” 

Late  one  evening  a  blinded  sailor  arrived 
at  St.  Dunstan’s.  It  was  after  supper-time, 
so  a  special  little  meal  was  ordered  for  him 
and  three  V.  A.  D.’s  busied  themselves  in 
making  him  at  home,  and  each  of  them 
thoughtfully  put  a  generous  allowance  of  salt 
in  the  bowl  of  soup  which  formed  the  first 
part  of  his  meal.  He  tasted  it  and  said,  “Sis¬ 
ter,  what  is  this?”  “Why,”  was  the  reply, 
“that’s  soup.”  “Well,  well,”  said  the  sailor, 
“I’ve  been  sailing  on  that  stuff  for  ten  years 
and  more  and  never  knew  that  ft  was  called 
soup.” 

.\mong  the  successes  of  St.  Dunstan’s  I 
should  have  mentioned  to  you  a  remarkable 
group;  I  wont  say  very  remarkable,  I  should 
say  a  typical  group  whom  I  met  in  Toronto 
the  other  day.  Capt.  Edward  Baker,  who 
went  back  into  the  employ  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Co.,  of  Toronto,  is  the  first 
of  the  group.  I  heard  from  Sir  Adam  Beck, 
the  president  of  the  company,  of  how  splen¬ 
didly  he  was  doing.  I  was  a  little  anxious 
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about  the  after-care  of  Canadians  at  first,  but 
the  Canadian  Government  has  now  appointed 
Baker  to  look  after  them.  He  is  advised  be¬ 
forehand  of  their  return,  receives  them  when 
they  reach  Canada,  sets  them  up  at  their  jobs, 
and  generally  looks  after  them  on  a  system 
modelled  upon  ours  at  home. 

Another  blinded  Canadian  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada,  as  a  canvasser.  He  told  me  that  last 
year  he  earned  exactly  four  times  the  income 
that  he  earned  the  year  before  he  went  to 
the  war. 

Another  man  passed  those  very  difficult 
massage  examinations  about  which  1  have  told 
you,  with  brilliant  success.  He  and  his  ten 
comrades  were  the  only  blind  people  among 
three  hundred  and  twenty  contestants,  and 
this  blind  boy,  who  had  been  a  ticket  col¬ 
lector  on  the  C.  P.  R.  before  the  war,  passed 
second,  with  distinction.  He  is  now  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  teach  massage 
to  sighted  as  well  as  blind  people. 

Another  masseur  is  doing  splendidly  in 
private  practice.  A  poultry  farmer  is  also 
employed  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
teach  poultry  farming  to  sighted  and  blind 
pupils. 

St.  Dunstan’s  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
the  Alladin  of  the  modern  world.  You  re¬ 
member  how  Alladin  went  through  the  streets 
of  old  Bagdad,  offering  new  lamps  for  old. 
So  it  is  with  St.  Dunstan’s.  The  men  come 
to  us  with  their  battered,  bent  and  broken  life 
lamps  and  are  given  new  ones.  These  new 
lamps  are  kept  filled  with  the  oil  of  content¬ 
ment,  the  wick  of  endeavor  is  well  trimmed 
and  the  light  from  these  lamps  is  illuminating 
the  whole  world  of  the  blind.  Those  blinded 
Canadian  soldiers  of  Toronto,  when  they  got 
back  to  Canada  found  that  very  little  was  be¬ 
ing  done  for  the  blind.  They  set  about  get¬ 
ting  people  interested  and  many  business  men 
of  the  highest  standing  have  joined  them  in 
forming  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
the  Honorary  President.  The  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  blind  is  going  to  alter 
the  whole  situation  for  the  many  thousand 
blind  people  of  the  Dominion.  Its  principal 
officials,  including  myself,  had  a  conference 
of  two  hours  with  the  principal  members  of 
Federal  Government  last  week,  and  as  a  result 
many  beneficial  things  are  going  to  happen. 
It  is  very  wonderful  that  these  young  fellows 


who  had  been  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s  should 
have  set  to  work  to  see  that  the  other  blind 
people  of  their  country  were  given  the  same 
kind  of  chance  for  making  good  as  had  been 
offered  to  them. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  evening  at  Toronto. 
It  was  the  opening  of  a  place  called  Pearson 
Hall — a  very  fine  house  with  large  grounds 
which  has  been  fitted  up  most  beautifully  by 
the  women  of  Canada,  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Canadian  Blinded  soldiers.  That  eve¬ 
ning  a  rather  strange  dinner  was  given  there. 
Twentj-eight  people  sat  down  to  d’nner — 
twenty-seven  blind  hosts — soldiers  who  had 
returned  to  Canada  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  and 
one  blind  guest,  myself.  These  fellows  had 
come  from  all  over  Canada  to  meet  me  and 
I  have  never  spent  a  more  delightful  evening 
in  my  life  than  I  spent  in  listening  to  them 
telling  of  what  they  were  doing  and  how  they 
were  doing  it.  That  night  I  went  by  train 
to  Ottawa,  and  as  I  lay  in  my  berth,  I  thought 
very  long  of  the  dinner  at  Toronto  and  of 
those  fellows  and  of  their  achievements.  I 
thought  of  them  as  they  had  come  into  St. 
Dunstan’s  blinded  and  hopeless,  and  of  how 
they  were  now  competent  and  normal,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  pride  came  into  my  heart 
and  these  lines  shaped  themselves  in  my  brain : 

“Who  goes  there?’’  cried  the  sentrj’, 

The  sentry  who  stood  at  the  door. 

A  wounded  Canadian  soldier. 

Wounded  and  something  more. 

Back  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry. 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell — 

“Pass,  wounded  Canadian  soldier. 

Pass,  all  will  be  well.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  growled  the  soldier, 
“How  can  it  all  be  well. 

With  me  who  have  lost  my  eyes. 

And  am  suffering  the  torments  of  Hell.” 
He  cursed  the  German  bullet, 

That  had  robbed  him  of  his  sight. 

Hopeless,  defiant,  helpless. 

Afraid  of  eternal  night. 

Scarcely  a  twelve  month  later. 

There  came  to  the  self-same  door. 

That  man  who  had  been  wounded. 
Wounded  and  something  more. 

Competent,  resolute,  cheery. 

Happy,  alert  and  bright; 

Just  a  normal  human  being. 

Doing  without  his  sight. 

“Who  goes  there,”  cried  the  sentry. 

The  sentry  making  his  round, 

“A  happy  Canadian  soldier. 

Competent,  homeward  bound.” 

Quick  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry. 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell — 

“Pass,  happy  Canadian  soldier, 

Pass,  all  is  well.” 
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New  Home  of  the  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  I 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Bi.ind 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  two  rooms  on  California 
street,  which  served  the  San  F'rancisco  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  as  salesroom  and  factory, 
to  the  splendid  modern  building  that  houses  the 
various  Blindcraft  industries.  This  three  story 
brick  structure  contains  2500  feet  of  floor  space 
and  has  an  abundance  of  light  and  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  blind  workers  respond  wonderfully 
to  these  cheerful  surroundings  and  smiling, 
happy  faces  attest  to  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment 

A  broom  factory  occupies  tbe  ground  floor; 
a  well  equipped  shop,  with  modern  machinery 
and  every  convenience  for  storing  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  finished  product.  Here,  too, 
are  kept  the  big  auto  truck  for  delivery  and  a 
smaller  one  which  takes  those  workers  who 
would  otherwise  have  transportation  difficulty, 
to  and  from  their  homes. 

On  the  second  floor  reed  and  rattan  furni¬ 
ture  is  made.  This  shop,  too,  is  fitted  out  with 
modern  machinery,  which  enables  the  workers 
to  fill  any  order,  however  complicated  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  finished  article  competes  in  the  open 


lliid,  1120  Folsom  Street.  San  Francisco,  California 
market  with  the  product  of  seeing  labor  and  a 
steady  increase  of  output  is  the  best  proof  of 
good  workmanship.  In  short,  except  for 
kitchen  and  pantry,  a  modern  home  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  completely  and  artistically  from  the 
Blindcraft  building. 

The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  rug  (both 
rag  and  fibre)  weaving,  basketry,  chair  caning, 
mattress  making.  A  well  stocked  aviary  floods 
the  place  with  song.  For  the  noon  hour  rest 
and  lunch  rooms  are  provided;  in  the  latter 
hot  coffee  and  tea  are  served  to  supplement 
the  lunches  brought  from  home.  On  this  floor 
are  the  business  offices  of  the  Association,  a 
commodious,  well  filled  library,  used  also  as  a 
board  room,  and  the  president’s  little  den, 
whence  she  dispenses  hospitality  to  visitors  on 
Friday  afternoons  between  2  and  4  o’clock. 
Every  day  after  lunch  the  workers  assemble  on 
the  roof  garden  for  a  social  half  hour  when  the 
busy  superintendent  finds  time  to  read  the 
paper  to  those  interested.  Forty-five  men  and 
women  are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  in  healthy,  cleanly  surroundings  and 
are  made  useful,  self  respecting  members  of 
the  community. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  Association 
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Furniture  Factory.  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 


is  largely  due  to  the  efficiency  and  sympa-  each  month  in  Recreation  Hall,  Blindcraft 

thetic  interest  of  the  general  manager,  Mrs.  Building,  when  prominent  public  men  speak 

Ruth  Quinan  Marks,  who  understands  the  and  professional  and  musical  people  take  part 

blind  and  whom  the  blind  understand.  in  the  program.  Among  the  workers  in  Blind- 

The  educational  affairs  have  be«i  equally  craft  Building  are  several  who  take  their 

well  managed.  The  Associatioit  teaches  the  places  as  entertainers  with  great  success, 

adult  blind,  places  men  who  have  had  special  The  Association,  managed  entirely  by 
training  and,  as  far  as  possible,  serves  as  a  women,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 

clearing  house  for  sightless  workers.  Twice  and  the  sales  of  its  products.  It  is  endorsed 

a  week  Braille  classes  are  taught  in  the  li-  by  the  San  P'rancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

brary  of  four  hundred  volumes  and  sighted  On  its  showing  of  services  rendered,  things 
volunteers  read  regularly  to  the  ambitious  accomplished,  and  skillful  management,  the 

young  blind  men  aspiring  to  positions  where  Association  claims  a  unique  position  among  the 

technical  knowledge  is  indispensable.  welfare  organizations  of  the  country. 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  is  held 


Library  and  Board  Room,  San  Francisco  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind 


Reception  Room.  San  Francisco  Association 
for  the  Blind 
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State  Library 

MABU,  (nu.is,  CORRESPONDENT 

As  a  result  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  1918  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  California  by  Dr.  Newel  Perry  and  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  a  group  of  women  from  Oak¬ 
land  and  Berkeley  formed  what  is  called  the 
Employment  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind.  This 
scKiety  was  organized  to  establish  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  the  human  value  of  the  blind 
by  assisting  them  to  secure  employment.  The 
membership  of  this  society  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  rendering  yeoman  service  to 
the  blind  of  the  bay  region. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  has  organized  a  Braille 
class  in  Oakland,  and  fifteen  of  the  leading 
club  women  are  now  copying  stories,  articles 
and  poems  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  for  the 
soldiers  in  Baltimore,  and  also  for  the  Cali-: 
fornia  State  Library.  The  volunteers  are  all 
busy  women,  but  they  find  the  copying  so  fas¬ 
cinating  that  every  moment  of  their  leisure  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  providing  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  reading  in  America’s  uniform  type  for 
the  blind. 

The  California  State  Library  has  recently 
printed  five  lectures  on  blindness  by  its  Home 
Teacher,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley.  These  are  the 
lectures  that  were  given  last  summer  by  her 
at  the  University  of  California  Summer 
session  in  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
subjects  are  as  follows;  The  Psychology  of 
Blindness,  The  Blind  Child  and  Its  Develop¬ 
ment,  The  Re-education  of  the  Blind  Adult, 
The  Attitude  of  the  Public  Toward  the  Blind, 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of 
Vision  in  Adults  and  Children.  A  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested. 

INDIANA 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 

C.  D.  CHADWICK,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Nicholas  Candy  Company  of  India¬ 
napolis  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice,  like  all  other  candy  manufacturers,  had 
great  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  help.  Mr. 
Oscar  Heider,  manager  of  this  company,  being 
deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  decided  to  try  out  a  number  of  blind 
girls  in  wrapping  candy. 

Preparatory  to  receiving  the  girls  a  portion 
of  a  room,  being  equipped  with  modern  fac¬ 
tory  conveniences,  was  set  aside  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation.  On  the  ninth  of  September  the 


girls  began  work.  They  received  for  the  first 
week  $1.10  per  day,  working  ten  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  were  paid  by  the 
piece,  based  on  the  same  scale  of  wages  paid 
other  employes.  The  maximum  wages  earned 
on  this  scale  was  between  $10.00  and  $11.00 
per  week.  In  addition  to  wrapping  candy  the 
girls  banded  butter-scotch,  set  up  boxes  and 
packed  candy.  For  this  work  they  received 
fourteen  cents  per  hour. 

In  wrapping  only  hard  candy  was  used,  such 
as  stick,  peanut  bars,  suckers,  etc.  In  pack¬ 
ing  the  color  scheme  was  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  trays,  each  tray  containing  a  different 
colored  candy.  The  girls  were  able  to  use 
printed  bands  by  having  the  bands  placed  in  a 
certain  position  and  retaining  this  position 
while  placing  them  around  the  candy. 

The  girls  were  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  a  sighted  forelady,  who,  as  well  as 
the  management,  has  found  their  work  very 
satisfactory. 

The  factory  is  located  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  city  and  the  girls  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing  from  work  have  been  able  to  solve  this 
problem  in  various  ways.  Some  accompany 
their  sighted  relatives  who  are  employed  in 
the  factory,  others  are  assisted  by  a  partially 
sighted  employe  near  whose  home  they  reside, 
while  a  few  of  the  girls  by  using  the  street 
cars  are  able  to  go  and  return  without  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  success  of  blind  people  being  employed 
in  various  industries  depends  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  management  and  too  much 
praise  in  this  respect  cannot  be  said  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Heider,  who  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  arrange  all  the  conveniences 
possible  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his 
employes.  He  is  the  father  of  Miss  Marie 
Heider,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
THE  Blind 

annual  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  this  year,  the  sec¬ 
retary  in  his  report  spoke  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  acting  “as  neighbor  to  certain  fellow- 
citizens.”  This  purpose  has  seemed  during 
the  past  year  to  be  more  nearly  accomplished 
than  ever  before — through  helping  the  blind  to 
occupations,  making  needed  loans  or  gifts,  and 
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providing  the  comfor’t  of  a  larger  home  and 
social  life.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Thomas  Park  Center.  It  was  well  attended 
by  friends,  workers  of  the  .Association,  and: 
members  of  the  Thomas  Park  household.  The 
committee  reports  were  as  follows : 

THOMAS  PARK  HOUSE 

Mr.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  the  Men’s  Club  has  increased 
to  a  membership  of  125,  and  that  the  house 
has  received  each  month  about  250  visits. 

During  the  year.  Professor  Whitehead,  of 
Boston  University,  has  given  a  series  of  valu¬ 
able  talks  on  Salesmanship  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Mr.  Elwyn  Fowler,  a  course 
in  Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Mechanism  of  Pi¬ 
ano  Players.  Miss  Tenney  has  held  a  Current 
Events  class  every  for’tnight. 

The  full  story  of  the  home  and  club  life 
would  include  social  occasions  and  growth  of 
service  through  the  Co-operative  Store.  The 
Store  records  selling  men’s  furnishings  to  the 
membership  to  the  value  of  $400,  and  during 
the  shortage  of  sugar,  supplying  the  families 
of  blind  men  with  sugar  to  the  amount  of  a 
ton  and  a  half.  The  sum  borrowed  to  start 
the  enterprise  has  been  repaid  and  a  small' 
profit  made. 

The  human  value  of  the  house  is  perhaps 
best  suggested  bj'  the  warm  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  men  who  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  home  this  winter.  One  of  the  older 
men  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I  never  expect  to  be 
happier  than  I’ve  been  at  Thomas  Park  House 
until  I  get  to  heaven.” 

Of  the  soldier  who  became  blind  during  the 
past  year  in  one  of  the  cantonments  in  this 
country,  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
household  for  several  months,  Mr.  Walsh  says, 
“He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  because  of 
his  courageous  acceptance  of  the  heavy  toll 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  liberty.” 

JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  HOUSE 

“Hospitality”  is  the  watchword  of  Woolson 
House,  where  many  guests  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year;  15  as  house  guests, 
48  as  table  guests,  and  groups  of  from  10  to 
75  as  social  guests  on  occasions.  Woolson 
House  is  a  means  of  bringing  into  the  lives 
of  blind  women  simple  things  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  sighted,  but  so  easily  absent  in  the 
lives  of  the  blindi — such  things  as  the  daily 
reading  of  the  news,  and  plenty  of  occupation. 


Both  residents  and  shop-workers  (for  the  | 
Estate  continues  to  house  the  industries  for 
women  maintained  by  the  State  Commission) 
have  a  sick  fund  of  their  own,  out  of  which 
they  have  helped  one  another,  and  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  funds  for  work  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  On  Armistice  Day  the  whole  group 
was  able  to  join  in  the  jubilation  by  visiting 
Boston  in  an  auto  truck. 

Two  especially  happy'  occasions  during  the 
year  have  been  the  reunion  of  a  group  of 
schoolmates  in  April,  and  the  use  of  'the  house 
for  vacations  during  August.  At  that  time 
thirty  visitors  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  to  | 
enjoy  the  house  and  beautiful  yard,  and  also 
such  outings  as  harbor  trips,  auto  rides,  car 
rides  and  picnics,  for  which  special  provision 
is  made  in  .August. 

Woolson  House  is  much  indebted  to  its  tire¬ 
less  volunteers  for  social  friendliness  as  well 
as  for  gifts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Special  .Aid  Blind 
Relief  Corps  was  held  at  Woolson  House, 
June  26. 

LOAN  AND  AID 

The  Loan  and  Aid  Committee  reports  sub¬ 
stantial  gifts  and  loans  to  twenty-five  blind 
men  and  women. 

The  policy  of  making  loans  has  been  to  limit 
them  to  such  amounts  as  can  be  repaid  weekly 
from  wages  without  too  long  a  strain  upon 
the  borrower.  Five  of  the  loans  this  year  were 
especially  satisfactory  in  enabling  the  borrow¬ 
ers  to  buy  their  winter’s  coal  supply  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
closes  her  report  by  saying;  “For  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  all  the  cases  that  come  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  agents 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  We  shall  continue  the  work  during 
the  next  year  with  continued  faith  in  its  real 
usefulness  to  our  blind  fellow-citizens.” — Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Association’s  1918  Report 
given  at  its  annual  meeting. 

DETROIT 

Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
The  Detroit  Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
of  the  Community  Union  has  its  headquarters 
at  33  Warren  Ave.  W.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

On  December  1,  1918,  this  Committee  started 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  Detroit  and 
how  to  have  the  city  meet  them.  The  first 
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movement  was  to  try  to  get  a  complete  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  the  blind  in  the  city.  An  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  thirty-five  was  formed  com¬ 
posed  of  blind  people  and  a  few  sighted  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  would  consider  the 
various  problems  as  they  arose.  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  this  Board  was  to  take  steps 
to  have  all  handicapped  beggars  and  peddlers 
removed  from  the  streets  of  Detroit.  This 
has  been  successfully  carried  out.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  meets  once  a  month  regularly 
when  there  is  regular  business;  they  have  a 
speaker  on  some  social  work  of  the  city,  and 
then  a  social  evening.  Special  meetings  are 
called  as  the  need  arises.  They  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  legislative  committee.  A  sur¬ 
vey  is  being  made  of  the  industries  of  the  city 
to  find  positions  that  might  be  held  by  blind 
men.  Wm.  F.  Dresden,  a  blind  man,  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  Industrial  Supervisor  to  demonstrate 
that  the  blind  can  work  with  the  sighted  in 
industry,  and  when  necessary  to  supervise 
such  blind  when  positions  are  found.  Close 
co-operation  was  established  with  the  public 
employment  bureaus,  who  assist  in  placing 
blind  in  industry  with  the  sighted.  The 
.American  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  shop  for 
Occupational  Therapy  where  the  blind  who 
need  special  training  before  entering  positions 
in  industry  are  placed  for  instruction.  The 
board  of  education  has  opened  an  evening 
gymnasium  and  dancing  class  for  blind  men 
and  boys,  which  has  a  registration  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  Recreation  Commission  is  about  to 
open  a  club  for  the  blind  girls.  Seventeen 
girls  are  registered  for  this  club.  This  Com¬ 
mission  is  also  planning  special  recreaative 
opportunities  for  blind  children  during  vaca¬ 
tion.  General  sociables-  have  been  given  by 
both  the  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium  to  the  other  handicapped  people. 
Such  sociables  will  he  given  from  time  to  time 
by  each  activity.  Blind  women  are  being 
taught  light  housekeeping  in  their  homes  by 
the  Visiting  Housekeepers’  Association.  Old 
women,  unable  to  leave  their  homes,  are  be¬ 
ing  visited  regularly  by  volunteers  from 
churches  and  social  organizations.  Sick  and 
crippled  blind  are  taught  in  their  homes  by 
the  Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped.  The  Public  Library  of 
Detroit  has  opened  a  special  room  for  blind 
readers  with  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Davis,  a  trained 
worker  for  the  blind  in  charge.  Class  in¬ 
struction  is  given  here  in  reading  and  writ¬ 


ing  by  the  Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  On  The  Handicapped.  The  Board  of 
Health  and  Harper  Hospital  are  giving  special 
attention  to  eye  cases.  The  Public  Welfare 
is  caring  for  all  the  blind  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  or  be  cared  for  by  relatives.  It 
has  been  recommended  that  an  Occupational 
Therapy  teacher  be  engaged  to  work  at  the 
County  Infirmary  and  at  the  Insane  Asylum; 
this  will  probably  be  done  by  the  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Poor.  .All  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  city  was  started  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  On  The  Hand.icapped 
and  is  run  in  close  co-operation  with  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  advice  and  help  to  individual  cases  is 
given  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  On  The 
Handicapped. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

In  September,  1918,  the  first  class  for  the 
conservation  of  vision  was  established  in 
Grand  Rapids.  It  is  housed  in  one  of  the 
newest  buildings  in  the  city  and  has  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  twelve.  The  teacher  in  charge 
was  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  .Association  for  the  Blind.  The  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  this 
group  of  children  and  expect  another  sight 
saving  center  to  be  opened  in  September.  The 
teacher  for  this  class  is  now  umler  training 
with  the  .As'^ociation. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  For  The  Blind 

LYDIA  Y.  HAYES,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  various  activities  for  the  blind  in  this 
State  have  continued  as  usual  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Cases  of 
the  newly  blinded  have  been  investigated  and 
referred  to  the  department  of  the  work  which 
would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
case. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  co-operated  with  this  Ixiard  and  allowed 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  their  employment 
agent,  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  industries 
of  a  few  of  the  large  factories  of  the  state 
where  it  was  thought  blind  persons  might  be 
employed  to  the  advantage  of  employer  and 
worker.  Among  these  was  the  Edison  works 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  This  phase  of  the  work 
will  be  followed  up  as  our  funds  and  helpers 
will  permit.  In  a  pure  food  concern  several 
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processes  were  found  that  it  was  thought  were 
practical  for  blind  workers,  hut  an  Insurance 
Company,  says  that  if  the  blind  are  employed 
in  this  factory  it  will  raise  the  insurance  of  the 
company  to  a  marked  degree.  This  matter  is 
being  followed  up  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
matter  may  soon  be  adjusted. 

One  young  woman,  with  some  sight,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  candy  factory  and  two  other 
women  are  working  in  worsted  factories  past¬ 
ing  the  papers  together  on  balls  of  yarn. 

The  title  of  the  department  under  which 
this  board  operates  has  been  changed  by  the 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cantor  and 
Dr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers  the  industry  of 
printing  books  in  embossed  type  was  started 
in  1914.  An  addition  was  built  to  the  weav¬ 
ing  shop  and  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Mrs. 
March  equipped  the  shop,  and  Dr.  Myers 
brought  electricity  to  Governook,  a  distance  of 
a  mile.  Four  totally  blind  girls  are  able  to  do 
practically  all  of  the  work  in  this  shop  except 


Busy  workers  in  the  Bindery  of  the  Printing  Shop  at  the  Clovernock  Homo 
for  the  B'.ind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Legislature  to  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  with  Hon.  Burdette  G.  Lewis  as 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner  Lewis,  who  supervises  the 
granting  of  charters  to  all  philanthropic 
societies  of  New  Jersey  has  requested  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  to  order 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Alliance  of  America.  ‘It  would  appear 
that  the  scheme  of  this  society,  so  far  as  the 
Home  for  Blind  Girls  is  concerned,  is  a  failure, 
and  to  permit  it  to  continue  any  longer  would 
l>e  a  fraud  and  a  deceit  upon  the  public.  Its 
collections  should  therefore  cease.”  This  opin¬ 
ion  of  Judge  Swann  of  New  York  City,  is  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
Jersey. 


the  heavy  binding.  A  safety  device  has  been 
put  in  the  press,  and  the  girls  turn  out  six 
hundred  sheets  a  day.  This  is  the  only  shop 
in  this  country  that  we  know  of,  in  which  the 
press  is  operated  by  blind  girls.  One  of  the 
girls  makes  the  brass  plates  from  which  the 
books  are  printed — ^this  is  done  by  means  of 
the  dictograph.  Another  is  the  proof  reader, 
and  all  can  do  the  sewing,  light  binding,  fold¬ 
ing  of  shipping  boxes,  etc.  It  was  the  great 
privilege  of  this  department  to  give  some  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  blinded  soldiers  being  trained 
at  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England.  Beautiful 
Christmas  leaflets  were  given  by  Mr.  Minto 
Henderson,  and  the  ink  verse  transcribed  into 
English  Braille,  so  the  soldiers  could  read  the 
greetings  for  themselves.  Cards  given  by  the 
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United  States^  Playing  Card  Co.,  were  all 
marked  in  this  system.  In  response  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  to  buy  these  greetings,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  Christmas  leaflets,  and  sev¬ 
enty-two  decks  of  cards  were  sent  to  these 
brave  men  for  Christmas  Day.  Not  only  those 
over  seas  were  remembered,  but  four  hundred 
and  fifty  of  our  own  blind,  who  received  small 
books,  leaflets  and  games.  This  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  sale  given  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  who  also  sold  a  large  number  of 
woven  articles. — (From  The  Qovernook  An¬ 
nual  Report,  1918.) 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

EVA  B.  PALMER,  CORRESPONDENT 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  points  in  the 
country  to  recognize  the  fact  that  blind  work¬ 
ers  could  be  fitted  into  general  industry  and 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  fair  share  of  fac¬ 
tory  work  side  by  side  with  employes  having 
perfect  vision.  In  the  last  few  years  sixty- 
three  blind  men  and  women  have  been  placed 
in  Cleveland  factories,  their  wages  ranging 
from  twenty  to  fifty-two  cents  an  hour,  and 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  their  work 
proving  most  acceptable  to  their  employers. 
The  blind  women  are  doing  setting  up  of  car¬ 
tons,  folding  of  circulars,  simple  packing  and 
hat  making  as  described  in  the  last  copy  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The  men’s  work 
includes  various  kinds  of  assembling,  seven 
different  processes  in  electrical  concerns,  nut¬ 
ting  of  bolts,  box  building,  etc.  In  the  present 
dull  period  in  industry  a  few  of  our  blind  men 
have  been  laid  off,  but  with  one  exception  all 
are  promised  their  positions  again  when  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  are  sufficiently  improved. 
Successful  placement  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  blind  person  seek¬ 
ing  work ;  secondly,  good  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  possible  processes  in  order 
that  the  blind  worker  and  his  employer  may 
not  become  discouraged.  The  problems  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  worker's  home, 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  factory',  etc.,  all  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  writer  of  this  article 
feels  that  these  are  inconsiderable  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  complications  arising  in  subsi¬ 
dized  shops  employing  large  numbers  of  blind 
people. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Association  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  who  has 
been  serving  as  acting  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
during  the  war  while  Mr.  W.  W.  Stamm  was 
in  war  work  in  P'rance,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  John  Nichol  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  placed  in  the  Industrial  Home 
conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  was  to  help  in  any  way  that 
he  could  about  the  Home.  After  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war,  one  cook  after  an¬ 
other  left  the  Home  and  when  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  fill  this  position,  John 
stated  that  he  thought  he  could  fill  it  if  given 
a  trial.  Mr.  Flackerty,  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor, 
states  that  he  is  the  best  and  cleanest  cook 
that  the  Industrial  Home  has  ever  had. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  two  partially- 
sighted  girls  were  placed  in  the  Rex  Box  Com¬ 
pany’s  industry  in  Pittsburgh.  They  began  put¬ 
ting  lids  on  small  boxes  used  for  gas  mantels, 
and  are  now  at  work,  side  by  side  with  sighted 
girls  in  the  factory,  making  paper  boxes. 

CANADA 

Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil 
Re-establish  M  ENT 

A  blinded  man  to  care  for  the  blind  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re- 
Establishment  indicated  by  the  appointment  of 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker  to  a  position  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  staff.  Captain  Baker’s  sight  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  France  by  a  German  bullet  three 
years  ago,  and  he  is  himself  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  determined  man  can  do  to 
get  the  better  of  the  handicap  which  he  will 
now  assist  others  to  overcome. 

Prior  to  enlistment  he  had  graduated  from 
Queens  as  an  electrical  engineer,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  operating  engineer  in  the  power 
station  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  He  enlisted  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  and  had  served  just 
30  days  in  Flanders  when  his  vision  was  de¬ 
stroyed  In  those  30  days  he  had  won  the 
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Military  Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and 
it  was  the  same  courage  which  enabled  him  to 
overcome  what  to  many  would  have  been  a 
crushing  disaster.  The  Department  of  Sol¬ 
diers’  Civil  Re-Establishment  arranged  that  he 
should  be  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for 
blinded  soldiers  in  London,  England,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  has  been  able  for  the 
past  two  years  to  carry  on  at  his  old  profes¬ 
sion,  electrical  engineer.  Until  he  joined  the 
Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establish¬ 
ment  he  was  employed  as  trouble  manager  for 
the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  at 
Toronto. 

The  Department,  largely  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Captain  Baker  and  one  or  two  other 
blinded  soldiers,  has  decided  that  all  sightless 
veterans  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  which  Captain  Baker  declares  to  be  in 
every  way  the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  Empire. 

Altogether  there  have  been  about  80  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  Forces  blinded  or  nearly 
blinded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  who  have  gone  blind  or 
are  going  blind  since  their  return  from  over¬ 
seas.  Of  these,  43  are  in  Canada,  a  number 
having  been  definitely  trained  and  fitted  for 
self-supporting  employment.  It  has  always 
been  the  desire  of  the  authorities  in  Canada 
that  blinded  soldiers  should  be  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan’s,  but  various  causes  contributed  to  a 
number  of  men  being  returned  from  overseas 
without  having  received  such  training.  The 
welfare  of  these  men  is  to  be  Captain  Baker’s 
charge  and  already,  since  his  appointment,  a 
number  who  had  been  returned  to  Canada 
without  going  to  St  Dunstan’s,  have  been 
sent  to  London  by  the  Department  for  train¬ 
ing. 

Captain  Baker  is  already  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  hole-proof  arrangement 
whereby  blinded  Canadians  cannot  leave  Eng¬ 
land  until  they  have  been  adequately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  willingness  of  the  government  to 
give  them  the  advantages  of  training  at  St. 
Dunstan’s.  Personal  correspondence  will  be 
conducted  with  every  blinded  Canadian  sol¬ 
dier  before  and  after  his  return  from  Europe 
in  order  to  keep  the  department  acquainted 
with  his  condition  and  needs. — (From  Re- 
Construction,  Oct.,  1918). 


Halifax  Relief  Commission 

The  Halifax  Relief  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  an  order-in-council  under  “the  War 
Measures  Act”  dated  January  22nd,  1918.  It 
was  required  to  take  over  all  unexpended 
funds,  to  assume  the  relief  work  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  committees,  to  report  as  to  the  extent 
of  damage  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  might  think  best  in  view  of  all  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  the  disbursement  of  the  Relief 
funds,  and  the  best  method  of  restoring  or 
assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  area  af¬ 
fected. 

The  work  was  centered  in  the  first  instance 
in  four  departments.  Rehabilitation,  Recon¬ 
struction,  Med'cal  and  Finance,  the  two 
former  having  the  widest  scope,  one  of  them 
dealing  with  the  persons  affected  by  the  dis¬ 
aster,  the  other  with  the  property  damages. 

Blind  Relief. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  depressing  consequences  of  the 
disaster  was  the  large  number  of  eye  injuries 
due  to  flying  glass.  Appreciating  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  commission,  arranged  for  an 
eye  clinic  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,where 
the  services  of  skilled  local  oculists  were  gen¬ 
erously  given  and  consultants  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  reputation  attended.  The  work  of 
relief  was  begun  by  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  who  was  followed  in  April  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  activities.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  him¬ 
self  partially  blind,  and  who  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  has  shown  sympathetic  interest  in 
all  who  suffer  from  eye  trouble.  Mrs.  Murphy- 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  commission  an 
experience  gained  during  several  years  as  spe¬ 
cial  eye  nurse  for  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

As  a  result  o^  the  most  careful  follow-up 
nursing  service  and  painstaking  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  untiring  local  oculists,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one  of  the  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  eye  cases  reported  have  been  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for,  having  been  helped  to  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  have  lost 
the  precious  gift  of  sight  and  with  these  the 
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commission  wishes  to  deal  most  considerably. 
Because  of  the  explosion  thirty-seven  persons 
are  now  totally  or  practically  blind.  Of  these, 
eight  are  men,  twenty  women  and  nine  chil¬ 
dren. 

Of  the  eight  men  blinded,  three  are  soldiers 
and  are  now  being  cared  for  by  the  Invalid 
Soldiers’  Commission. 

In  the  first  few  months  succeeding  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  our  blind  women  were  in  a  greatly 
depressed  condition.  It  seemed  to  them  and 
their  families  that  they  could  never  again 
carrj-  on  the  household  duties.  As  a  rule 
they  did  not  call  on  their  neighbors  and 
friends,  nor  did  they  go  about  the  town  to 
shop.  Noting  this  there  was  immediately  in¬ 
stituted  a  program  of  household  education. 
The  women  are  visited  in  their  homes,  and 
taught  to  keep  house  without  their  eyes. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Halifax-Mass- 
achusetts  relief  committee,  kitchen  cabinets, 
washing  machines  and  bread-mixers  were  fur¬ 
nished.  These  acquisitions  proved  most  prac¬ 
tical.  Today  most  of  the  women  are  doing 
all  of  their  own  work,  cooking,  cleaning, 
sweeping,  washing,  ironing,  etc. 

The  Halifax-Massachuseits  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee,  learning  of  the  capability  of  our  women, 
furnished  each  woman  with  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  women  have  made  splendid  use 
of  these  gifts.  .At  the  sewing  class,  the  pupils 
have  been  taught  knitting,  plain  sewing,  in¬ 
cluding  darning  and  patching,  machine  sewing 
and  also  the  more  difficult  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  their  own  garments  from  paper  pat¬ 
terns.  The  pupils  have  made  articles  for  their 
families,  and  have  also  made  clothing  which 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety,  bringing  a  return  of  sixty  dollars. 
There  was  a  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
women,  which  realized  about  seventy  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  class  work  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  there  has  been  a  home  teacher  visit¬ 
ing  those  who  are  more  or  less  confined  in¬ 
doors.  All  persons  blinded  by  the  explosion 
have  been  urged  to  learn  Braille,  and  some  are 
receiving  instruction  in  Braille  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  may  still  derive  pleasure 
from  the  study  of  instrumental  music.  A  visi¬ 
tor  calling  on  our  people  today  will  find  them 
in  good  spirits,  busy  with  daily  tasks  and 
ready  and  willing  to  take  part  in  all  whole¬ 
some  activities. 

One  young  woman  whose  ejes  were  injured 
in  the  disaster  has  been  given  a  course  in 


hair-dressing  by  the  commission  and  a  position 
found  for  her  in  our  own  city. 

Four  men  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  were  instructed  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  emlxjssed  print,  shoe  repairing  and 
piano  tuning. 

Children  who  were  blinded  by  the  explosion 
are  now  receiving  a  general  education  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  One  child,  who  is  too 
delicate  to  attend,  is  receiving  special  instruc¬ 
tion  at  home  from  a  V.  A.  D.  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  director  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Department. 

The  Relief  Commission  and  the  School 
Board  have  established  jointly  a  “sight-saving" 
class  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  blind  relief  department  is  in 
this  and  all  other  matters  concerned  with  sight 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  its  care. 
— (From  the  Halifax  Herald, 'Dec.  31,  1918.) 

Montreal 

Association  for  the  Blind 

His  Excellency,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  visited  the 
School  and  Industrial  Home  operated  by  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Hersey  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome 
to  His  Excellency.  He  outlined  briefly  the 
history  of  the  school  since  its  foundation  in 
1908  by  Philip  E.  Layton.  He  spoke  of  its 
incorporation  in  1910,  when  Lord  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Lord  Atholstan,  Sir  Edward  Qouston 
and  Sir  William  Macdonald  were  among  the 
incorporators.  Five  blinded  soldiers  have 
been  sent  to  the  institution  by  the  Government. 

His  Excellency  in  a  briel  reply,  said  that  he 
had  been  particularly  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  since  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son’s  recent  visit  to  Canada.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  the  officers  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind  upon  the  work  they  had  accom¬ 
plished. 

.A  short  concert  was  given  by  pupils  of  the 
school. 

His  Excellency  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  typewriting  class,  where  he  stopped  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  few  paragraphs  to  a  blind  pupil,  and  to 
watch  her  take  down  his  words  in  the  short¬ 
hand  method  that  has  been  especially  invented 
for  blind  stenographers.  She  afterwards  typed 
the  selection  without  error  and  at  high  speed. 
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Gasses  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  machine 
knitting,  chair  caning,  gjinnastics  and  ordi¬ 
nary  school  classes  were  inspected.  Among 
the  students  the  Governor-General  paused  to 
chat  with  Pte.  Peasy  of  the  original  24th 
Battalion,  who  spent  3  years  in  France  and 
Belgium  and  who  lost  his  sight  in  battle. 

“That  battalion  had  a  great  record,’’  de¬ 
clared  His  Excellency  to  Pte.  Peasy. — (From 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  March  8,  1919.) 
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THE  BLIND  VIOLINIST 

Dedicated  by  the  Author  H.  A.  McGinnis  to  Clyde  Hagans,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Mr.  Clyde  Hagans,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  later  a  pupil 
of  Musan,  the  famous  Belgian  violinist,  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  recital  in  his  home  town,  Na¬ 
poleon,  Ohio.  The  assisting  artist  was  Her¬ 
bert  Foster  Sprague,  organist  of  Trinity- 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  So  successful  was  this 
concert  and  so  impressed  was  Mr.  Sprague  by- 
Mr.  Hagans’  playing,  that  he  asked  Mr.  Ha¬ 
gans  to  give  a  similar  recital  with  him  in  To¬ 
ledo  on  December  15th. 

Mr.  H.  A.  McGinnis  of  Toledo,  a  member 
of  the  audience  that  attended  this  recital,  was 
so  impressed  by  what  he  heard  that  he  wrote 
the  following  lines  and  dedicated  them  to 
Mr.  Hagans. 

Unto  himself  he  drew  his  violin 
Like  as  a  mother  holding  close  her  babe. 

And  with  most  loving  touch  and  soft  caress 
Fondled  it  gently,  as  a  precious  thing 
Too  frail  and  fragile  for  a  rougher  hand. 

The  while  he  softly-  tried  the  vibrant  strings 
To  certain  be  within  its  sounding  walls. 

There  lingered  no  trace  of  discordant  tone. 

To  mar  the  perfect  harmony  of  sound. 

.'\nd  then  he  stood  erect  with  outstretched  arm 
And  drew  his  bow  across  the  sounding  strings. 
And  with  the  masters  touch,  now  soft,  now 
loud. 

The  air  was  filled  with  haunting  melody 
That  swelled  and  died  away  and  came  again. 
As  when  we  near  the  restless  ocean’s  brink 
We  catch  at  first  the  sounding  breakers’  roar. 
Which  dies  away  to  silence  for  a  time 
But  when  we  view  their  combat  close  at  hand 
Fills  all  the  universe  with  throbbing  sound. 

He  stood  beside  an  organ’s  golden  pipes 
Whose  mighty  music  seemed  to  fill  the  air 
With  shock  and  tremor,  like  the  thunder’s  roll. 
But  ever  through  the  tumult  of  its  sounds 
The  violin’s  clear  note  kept  singing  on. 

As  if  it  soared  above  the  organ’s  tones 
To  some  ethereal  height  they  could  not  reach; 
As  when  a  bird  on  pinions  swift  mounts  up 
Above  we  mortals  plodding  here  below. 


And  wished  that  I  with  magic  power  was 
blessed. 

By  touch  of  fairy’s  wand  or  gift  of  ring. 

So  that  in  words  my  ear  could  hear  and  know 
Would  come  the  message,  both  of  him  who 
wrote 

.And  him  who  played,  the  melody  I  heard. 

But  though  to  me,  untrained  in  music’s  art, 

Can  come  but  fragments  of  the  perfect  whole 
(Like  sound  of  voices  in  another  room. 

From  which  we  catch  a  word  but  now  and 
then. 

Or  like  a  mountain’s  peak,  viewed  through 

the  mists,  J 

Half  hidden,  half  revealed,  now  seen,  now 
gone. 

Until  we  know  not  what  was  rock,  what  cloud. 

How  much  was  real,  how  much  fancy’s  whim) 

I  yet  am  moved  when  e’er  I  hear  its  sound 
And  thrill  in  answer  to  the  thoughts  it  brings. 
Although  its  language  be  not  understood; 

As  if  one  from  a  foreign  land  should  speak 
In  strangely  fashioned,  unfamiliar  phrase.  I 

Whose  sounds,  though  heard,  to  me  are  mean-  ' 
ingless. 

And  yet,  perhaps  by  gesture  or  by  look, 

I  know  the  thought  he  would  to  me  convey ; 

So  always  to  me  music  brings  its  charm, 

.Although  its  language  I  may  never  know. 

.Also  to  me  another  message  came 
Which  thrilled  me  like  the  music’s  throbbing 
strain. 

The  message  of  the  player  standing  there — 

A  master  of  an  art  of  wondrous  skill. 

Not  satisfied  until  he  reached  the  best, 

Through  drudgery  that  we  may  never  know. 
Attaining  finally  the  goal  he  sought. 

In  spite  of  handicap  of  cruel  fate; 

While  you  and  I  complain  from  day  to  day 
About  the  petty,  trifling  things  of  life — 

The  weather  is  too  hot  or  is  too  cold —  , 

The  chance  we  looked  for  did  not  come  to¬ 
day — 

The  help  we  asked  for  was  not  given  us — 

And  so,  although  in  goodly  health  and  i 
strength. 

We  loiter  by  the  wayside  through  the  day 
And  should  feel  only  shame,  when  nightfall 

comes,  j 

When  thinking  of  our  uncompleted  tasks  !  1 


But  while  I  listened  to  this  perfect  tone 
Played  with  the  skill  that  only  love  can  give. 
And  looked  into  the  face  of  him  who  played — 
In  darkness — seeing  not  who  watched  or 
heard — 

I  wondered  what  it  said  and  meant  to  him 
As  standing  there  he  played  still  on  and  on. 


So  for  the  message  of  his  violin 
Which  still  in  memory,  sings  on  and  on. 

And  for  the  other  message — all  unknown — 
Which  came  to  me,  a  stranger,  in  the  pew. 
From  him  beside  the  organ’s  golden  pipes, 

I  here  set  down  my  thanks  in  halting  words 
And  wish  for  him  all  courage  and  good  cheer. 
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